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SCOTLAND’S REVOLT AGAINST HOME RULE. 


O lift up my voice on this topic in an English review fills-me with 
- fear and trembling. An English citizen of brief standing, I 
confess to being a Scotchman, born and bred, and, what is worse, a 
Scotch member of Parliament; and I am not aware of any more 
saddening experience that can fall to the lot of man than that of a 
Scotch M.P. in his place—and @ /ortior?,as here, out of it—trying to 
interest an English audience in a Scotch grievance. 

I know it. I have seen it, nay felt it, in my miserable Scotch soul. 
I have seen the House of Commons swarming with an eager throng, 
especially eager after discussing an exciting list of eighty questions or 
an adjournment motion on a definite matter of urgent public importance. 
I have heard the Speaker declare that the Clerk would now proceed to 
read the Orders of the Day. I have listened with patriotic anticipation 
to that official announcing as the first Order—it does happen once in a 
decade—the Horning and Multiplepoinding Act Amendment (Scotland) 
Bill, or the Highland Deer Forests Abolition and Mussel Bait Beds 
Extension Bill, both most admirable schemes of remedial legislation. 

Yet, instead of the hush of deep and interested expectation, I have 
heard, while my spirit died within me, a low moan, as of disappointment 
mixed with anger, ascend from the great assemblage, and then I have 
seen it, almost as one man, without distinction of age, nationality, or 
political proclivity, English, Welsh, and Irish, Tory, Liberal, and Unionist 
arise and depart from the House to return no more till the ringing 
of the division bell; while the new members, who, with the severe 
sense of duty characteristic of that species of legislator, may have 
remained, have ultimately and imperceptibly and inexplicably faded 
away. 
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From which and other signs of public impatience I have sorrowfully 
inferred that my race and its rights are not popular in these latitudes, 
and the impression has been deepened by the acts and utterances of 
individual Anglo-Saxons. When, for instance, I have been pressing 
some Southern fellow-democrat to interest himself in a most important 
motion for Modifying Unexhausted Teinds on New Fiars Prices to 
endow Use and Wont in the Hebrides, I have been contemptuously, 
almost rudely, asked whether I thought he was going to waste his time 
in listening to a “haggis debate.” I generally vote for Mr. Labouchere’s 
motions, as he almost invariably manages to hit the democratic nail on 
the head, but once, when I ventured to differ from him on some 
secondary point, that neglected statesman turned again and rent me 
fora mere “Scotch member.” Even Sir George Osborne Morgan, Q.C., 
K.C.B., M.P., who is only a Welshman, once said in my hearing that 
Scotland had not a language but merely an accent. I need not add 
that I have been hundreds of times assured by co-senators from the 
South that I required surgical treatment to see certain intellectual 
coruscations which they said they had been emitting ; and it is the fact 
that my eyes never have been blasted with excess of light from the 
statements in Anglican or even Hibernia brogue which it has 
been my destiny and duty to hear. Probably it is my fault or mis- 
fortune. I sometimes doubt if even surgery would show me the vision 
splendid. 

The situation is a hard one,*but I am not complaining of it. I am 
simply recognising it, and my hope is that when the pariah thus renews 
his unspeakable woe in high caste hearing the inference may be drawn 
that there is something more than usual the matter with him, otherwise 
he would not presume to move or mutter at all. And that isso. The 
political outlook, as it appears to my dim Scotch eyesight, is making 
me very ill at ease for my country’s sake. And, after all, we four 
million Scots are human, and that should count for something with a 
people who have been taught the equation of agony between beetles 
and giants. 

I happen to be a devoted Irish Home Ruler, none more so. But 
I am a Scotchman first and an Irishman, if .I can, afterwards, and 
from what I hear and notice, I am beginning to fear that under this 
coming Irish Home Rule Bill unlucky Scotland, so long snubbed by 
England, is next going to be oppressed by Ireland. Now it may be 
weakness or perversity, but I am so constituted that I could not stand 
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that; and therefore I am trying, as I have already said, all I can to 
attract the attention of my English betters and get them to do some- 
thing. The more that in my humble belief their own interests are 
concerned here. Let me tell them there is a great deal of proximus 
ardet in this consternation of mine, as they may find out too late, if 
they do not stir the sooner. 

The thing that is frightening me is this proposed retention of Irish 
members at Westminster. I understand that this subject rises into the 
region of high constitutional politics, quite transcending the ordinary 
wit of man, With that part of it, therefore, I do not pretend to meddle, 
and am content to leave it to the like of Mr. Morley, Mr. Balfour, Sir 
Ughtred Kay Shuttleworth, Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, and the other 
statesmen in the House. But I de wish to say how alarmed I am at 
the prospect of Irish members having full power over Scotch affairs 
at Westminster, while we are to have none over theirs at Dublin 
although in my mind’s eye I see my superior English colleague raising 
his eyebrows and telling me that I need not worry or trouble my thick 
Scotch head about the matter, as England is going to be in the same 
boat, and will keep everything right. 

I am not so sure about that, however. No doubt Mr. Labouchere, 
with what I think the true democratic instinct that guides him, says it 
will be “monstrous” and a “crime” to let Irish members govern Britain 
as well as Ireland; but since his failure—apart from stories about the 
Queen’s interference, &c.—to drop into’ the Government through his 
own sheer political weight and momentum, I have begun to doubt 
whether he will be able to prevent this “monstrosity” and “crime.” 
If he had thirty Liberals with him he could do it, but will he have so 
many ? 

That, I suppose, will depend on what Mr. Gladstone thinks, for the 
English Liberals will do what he wants; and what Mr. Gladstone 
thinks will be a good deal determined, I feel sure, by the influence 
that can still be exercised by a section of politicians who six years ago 
found a fttting and persistent Coryphzus in the Pall Mall Gazette in 
its then phase of opinion. 

I sometimes think that this section, and the din they made, are 
at the bottom of all this trouble about retaining the Irish members. 
They have, or, at all events, had six years ago, some grand ideas about 
a future Federation of the whole British Empire—England, Scotland, 
Ireland, the Colonies, and all ; each having a Home Rule Parliament of 
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its own, and at the same time represented in a great Central quasi- 
Ecumenical Council, exercising universal and Imperial powers, the 
whole ushering in a sort of British Parliamentary Millennium, falling 
little short of that Parliament of Man and Federation of the World 
that is so popular in juvenile debating societies. 

I need scarcely say that such lofty conceptions are far above the like 
of myself, who am glad to get the coach safely round the present 
corner at the present moment, reserving the question of the coachmanship 
fitted for the future stages of the journey to the time of our approaching 
them. But the Pa// Mall battalion scented a danger to their Millennium 
in the disappearance of the Irish members and their powers from 
Westminster, and so they kept slogging away every day in their Gazette 
at clause 24 of the 1886 Bill, which excluded the Irish members, 
demonstrating how it threatened the Irish people with fearful perils, of 
which that stupid nationality had never dreamed and did not see, nor, 
I do believe, have seen to the present hour. 

Mr. Gladstone was not driven all at once from his position. He 
thought it “ passed the wit of man” reasonably and fairly, under Home 
Rule, to retain the Irish members at Westminster, with power over 
British or even so-called Imperial affairs. But in June, 1887, at Swansea, 
he gave himself away, and fairly capitulated to Pall Mallism, which 
next day performed its triumphal war dance with great vigour and good 
reason. As I read Mr. Gladstone’s speeches, he executed this vo/te-face 
very reluctantly, and in his heart still prefers his original Bill on this 
head, a preference shared, I am certain, by many of not the least 
intelligent of his supporters. 

As a Scotchman, I have always regretted Mr. Gladstone’s sacrifice of 
clause 24. The Irish members might very reasonably have been asked 
to stay outside, minding their own sufficiently engrossing business in 
their comfortable retiring-room at Dublin, pending further constitutional 
developments, as Mr. Whitbread virtually proposed, and as they them- 
selves were perfectly willing todo. In that case Scotch interests would 
have been safe from Irish interference, and I and a considerable number 
of my compatriots would have been happy. There was no necessity for 
Mr. Gladstone, or rather his advisers, to quake so nervously under the 
Pall Mail stage thunder. Newspapers are strong because readers are 


weak, and if Mr. Gladstone had been counselled to stand to his guns, | ~ 


we should have been navigating less troubled waters to-day. Mr. 
Gladstone always says that he is going to make the change because his 
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followers want it. I believe they want it because he is going to make 
it, and that in the end they would have followed him quite as willingly, 
or more so, had he kept on his original way. We might not have got 
back a few penitents, over whose return it was proper enough to exhibit 
the regulation angelic joy, but we should have had, at least, our majority 
of forty quite well without them. 

However, it is no good crying over political spilt milk. The Irish 
members are to stay at Westminster. What I want to know is whether 
they are to control British, and especially Scotch affairs. The 
Federation people insisted and insist that they shall. Mr. Gladstone 
has not yet pledged himself to this. But it would make me hopeful 
for my country to know that Mr. Gladstone is practically out of 
Federation reach, were it not for certain sayings and doings of 
certain statesmen who are known to be very near to him. I do 
not like Mr. Morley’s going about and saying that it will not matter, 
as the Irish will be very seldom there, and that after all the thing is only 
what they are doing now. These are not very alarming arguments, 
but they are very alarming premonitions. 

I am more alarmed, however, by the attitude of the Home Secretary, 
an Englishman, buf a Scotch member, and naturally enough likely to 
be taken as representative of Scotch feeling in this matter. In Scotland 
Mr. Asquith has maintained with all the ability and eloquence for which 
he is distinguished that the Irish members must be retained “for all 
purposes,” and among others, of course, for controlling Scotch affairs. 
As I understand him, he admits this is an anomaly, and his cure for it 
is the Federal system above mentioned, with the Colonies left out. 
Until the British Empire is ripe for being first analysed and then 
federated, Scotch affairs are to take their chance of unchecked Irish 
handling. 

This declaration of the Home Secretary grieves me greatly, not only 
because of the vast influence it must exercise in a disastrous direction, 
but even more as an indication of the course which Mr. Gladstone’s 
mind may be taking. If Mr. Gladstone declares for giving the Irish 
members control over British affairs, I am afraid the mass of English 
Liberals will go with him, more particularly as English interests have 
a protection in the overwhelming numbers of their representatives 
which Scotch interests have not. We are only seventy-two all told, 
to 103 Irishmen and 495 Englishmen. In general, England can thus 
defend itself against the Irish vote, which can prevail only where there 
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is an approximately equal division of British opinion ; but with England 
neutral or balanced, unanimous Scotland is always at the mercy of 
Ireland. 

Accordingly I am not comforted by the reflection that we are in the 
same boat with England, if the English boat people are going to chance 
it. I am afraid to chance it in the case of Scotland. And, speaking of 
boats, the real fact is that we are not in the same boat with England. 
England is in a very large and strong boat, good, perhaps, against even 
very bad seas, but not good, I doubt, against the very worst, which, in 
my humble judgment, should be the determining consideration in a ques- 
tion of secure sailing. That, however,is not particularly my business. 
I am thinking of Scotland, which is in a mere cockle-shell, almost certain 
to be swamped by the first extra roller that comes along. And what I 
want to ask English Liberals is: “ If you think yourselves safe, will you 
not construct some special protection for us who certainly are not 
safe ?” 

It may be said : “Why cannot you do it yourselves? Thirty Scotch 
Gladstonians could force it.” That is so, by absolute arithmetic ; but it 
is forgetting that forlorn hopes are hard to raise, and it is also for- 
getting to reckon with Mr. Gladstone, whose glamour is as potent among 
Scotch as among English members, And, if he needed it, he has power- 
ful assistance. I have already mentioned the Home Secretary. But 
Mr. Asquith is only the chief ornament of a body of like-minded English 
Parliamentarians, who have recently invaded Scotland in a remarkable 
manner. There has been no such victorious irruption of Southrons since 
the days of Edward I. Formerly rich Englishmen took our moors and 
shooting boxes : now a body of intellectual Englishmen, mostly Oxonians, 
or Eighty Club men, or both, have raided the country in political parapher- 
nalia and taken our burghs and counties, so that if things go on as they 
are doing, Scotland will soon become a Parliamentary annexe of the 
Eighty Club. 

In so saying I disclaim the petty envy of the outsider. I speak on the 
instinct of self-preservation. Given a clique of friends working into each 
other’s hands, or even a wider and more public combination, and they area 
danger to the isolated worker, and, however admirable their aims and 
methods, you must assert yourself in right ways against them as much 
as though they were a mere syndicate of log-rollers ; otherwise they will 
unconsciously but surely crush you as they press along, and then where 
are you, and what good can you do? And that is why I wish-to say 
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that, while I recognise the Oxford and Eighty Club Scotch Parliamen- 
tary Representation Company (Unlimited) as in many ways a distinction 
and a benefit to my country, there are also drawbacks in the arrange- 
ment, not the least of which is their necessary and congenital inability to 
possess the feelings of a weaker nationality threatened, as now, with ad- 
ditional humiliation. 

They cannot feel Scotch. I admit they try it. When they come 
down among us they are Scotis Scotiores. Their kilt is shorter and 
their claymore is longer than the national wear. Their praise, if not 
their participation, of haggis, and their allusions to Bannockburn are 
more enthusiastic than the indigenous admiration of that formidable 
food and immortal memory. Presbyterianism and the bagpipes 
become their pride and joy, and they shout “ Home Rule for Scotland” 
more lustily than the sparse and native Nationalist. But they cannot 
translate the confident consciousness of a people commanding five 
hundred Parliamentary votes into the apprehensive sentiment of another 
people defenceless on seventy. Mr. Gladstone himself is not the name 
to swear by in this matter. True, he has said that there is not a drop 
of blood in his veins that is not Scotch. But what avails it though his 
vascular system be Scotch if his intellectual and emotional systems be 
English—as they necessarily are ? 

They may, however, carry the day, and the Bill may subject Scotch 
interests to irresponsible Irish dictation, but I am infinitely mistaken if 
the Scotch people take it quietly. I judge from the indignation that 
arises spontaneously in myself every time I think of the insult offered 
to my nationality by the proposed inequality. I judge, too, from my 
experience‘of Scotch opinion on the matter. During the late election I 
was careful to test the feeling of my fellow-countrymen on this very 
point, both among my own constituents and a large number of other 
constituencies where I did electioneering work. I found that while 
they were ready and eager to concede the utmost possible amount of 
Home Rule to Ireland, they were dead against letting Ireland manage 
her own affairs to her own mind by herself at Dublin, and also ours 
along with us, and in spite of us, at Westminster. / was returned to 
Parliament distinctly pledged to resist such an international iniquity. 

I have considered all that is said by the advocates of this arrange- 
ment, but I can see nothing in any of it. 

I am told, for instance, that my grievance is a mere sentimental one, 
and has nothing to do with practical politics. Well, but I thought that 
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among us Liberals justice to national aspirations was part of practical 
politics, and, as a Scotchman, I share in a strong national aspiration to 
make other nationalities mind their own business. Besides, I 
contend the matter is eminently, and even crassly practical. Is not 
taxation a practical matter? We may, probably shall, be taxed, against 
our will, by Ireland. Talk of taxation without representation! Can 
there be a worse form of it than that a tax should be forced upon us, in 
spite of our protestations, by the members of a Dublin Parliament, not 
one of whom, of course, we have had a chance of electing? We might 
as well be taxed by France or Germany. 

Or take Disestablishment. The ideas of religious equality and of 
finally extricating civil life from theological and ecclesiastical entangle- 
ments are making progress in Scotland, and a time may come when 
we want to disestablish our Church. But by that time Ireland may 
be in an opposite frame of mind. I am not one of those who dread the 
“iron heel of priestly domination ” under Home Rule, or expect a Bill for 
burning Mr. T. W. Russell or Colonel Saunderson at the stake on College 
Green. The glow of no faith at this day rises to persecuting point. 
But a Catholic party might wish to promote religious endowment in 
churches as well as schools, a contingency, indeed, apparently contem- 
plated by clause 19 of the 1886 Bill, in which case it might be desirable 
from their point of view to discourage disendowment in other parts 
of the Empire, and so progress in Scotland might be sacrificed to re- 
action in Ireland. 

The same with the rest of our legal system; our laws on marriage, 
a civil contract to the Scotch, a sacrament to the Irish; our laws on 
land, where they might prefer peasant proprietary while we had got 
to municipalisation or something even more advanced ; our industrial 
system and the laws regulating the relations of capital and labour, where 
they might be Individualist while we were Collectivist ; the subject of 
female suffrage, denominational education, and every special question 
arising out of every special emergency ;—in every one of such cases, and 
a score of others that might be enumerated, Scotch opinion, desire, or 
decision might be injured, thwarted, or arrested by the interest or the 
caprice of an Irish Parliamentary party. 

It is said that the Irish are doing all this now, so that there would 
be no change. But the circumstances would be so utterly different 
as to create an entirely new situation. At present the country is 
politically a Unzversum, in which all the parts are reciprocally diffused 
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and “members one of the other.” Tipperary belongs to Inverness and 
Yorkshire ; Midlothian is part of Cork and Cornwall; Middlesex is also 
in Orkney and Kerry ; the Irish members are likewise elected for Britain, 
and the British for Ireland. But given Irish Home Rule, and Ireland is 
only in Ireland, and Britain in Britain, and Irish membership for Britain 
is as glaring an incongruity and contradiction as would be British 
membership for Ireland. The ex-partner has no further business at the 
meetings of the firm. 

Besides, at present we have a check on possible Irish tyranny. 
Though only six dozen to Ireland’s nine, we have sufficient power of 
reprisal to protect ourselves. If Mr. Healy hits me on Edinburgh, I can 
counter him on Dublin. Hence mutual respect arising from wise fear. 
But if my hands are tied behind my back, and Mr. Healy finds me in 
some dark Parliamentary lane, I do not know in what shape I may 
emerge. 

The Review of Reviews, among others, tells us that there is 
one safe formula of Home Rule, and that is Home Rule in Ireland as in 
London,” which now has its County Council ; and that “ there is no more 
reason for excluding the Irish members from Westminster than there 
is for banishing the representatives of the Metropolis.” Neat, but 
fallacious. Under Irish Home Rule, London members would, as now, 
not be members for London separately: they would be London’s con- 
tribution to the Parliamentary representation of Great Britain for 
national and Imperial as distinguished from local matters. The Irish 
analogy of the London Municipality would be, not the Parliamentary 
representation of Ireland, but the Dublin Municipality. The real 
argument from equality of treatment on this showing accordingly is, 
that since there should still be British representation in the Imperial 
Parliament to which London should contribute, although London has 
a Municipality, therefore, although Dublin has a Municipality, there 
should still be Irish representation in the Imperial Parliament to 
which Dublin should contribute. In other words, there should be no 
Home Rule for Ireland. Without knowing it, the Reviewer is a wrecker 
of Home Rule, not a friend. Besides, to make his own false parallel 
run on all fours, if Irish members are to control Scotch affairs at 
Westminster, either they should also be admitted to the London County 
Council, or London affairs should be sent up to Parliament for them to 
operate on, and I should like to hear the opinion of London on either 
proposal. 
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Then we are assured that the assessorship of the Irish members in 
our legislation is properly not an intrusion, but a service, for which we 
should be grateful. But this is downright despotism; government by 
authorities over whom the governed have no check whatever. Why not 
bring in the House of Lords at once, or the Royal Society? They also 
might give invaluable “service” in forcing legislation upon us, for our 
good, but against our will. 

It is said that we have submitted to England for two centuries: why 
boggle now at Ireland? Yes, but not to England unchecked. Six 
dozen Scotch votes well managed cannot be always despised by Eng- 
land, though armed with forty-one. Moreover, they have been Tory 
majorities that have voted us down, contrary to the spirit of the Act of 
Union. With a Liberal majority, Liberalism is a guarantee of respect 
for Scotch opinion in Scotch matters. Besides, one arm lost is a reason 
not for surrendering, but for more carefully guarding the other. 

We are told that there is no fear: Irishmen are so good and just ; 
they will be always Liberal and always fair. Irishmen are neither better 
nor worse than their neighbours. They will act as political exigencies 
require, and in their own Irish interests, which may often demand Tory 
voting quite as much as Liberal. Besides, I wish to ask with respect to 
this and every other proffered security, Will you put it in the Bill? Will 
you give it me in black and white? Will you insert a clause providing 
that Irish members shall always be Liberal? If so, I will look at your 
security ; otherwise, not. . 

But “they will never be there,” those trusty and much to be coveted 
Irish Liberals. Then will you re-insert clause 24, and be done with it ? 
It will make no difference, if you are right. They may wish to come 
“sometimes,” you say. Yes, and those may be the very times when I 
particularly do not wish to see them. 

We will reduce the Irish representation to thirty, say believers in 
splitting the difference. Good, so far; but in a question of dynamite, 
I am not consoled by the news that the bomb which is to blow me up 
is a small thing after all. 

“Home Rule all round,” however, is the most popular solution of 
the difficulty. Indeed, one ingenious Autonomist suggests that it will 
be a very good thing to arrange for Irish control of British business, so 
that the mischiefs arising from it may .orce the nation forward to 
Home Rule all round. Surely this doing evil that good may come is 
the very superfluity of political naughtiness. When your leg is broken 
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I believe it is a great comfort to have "it scientifically set and brought 
right again. But am I to break my leg on purpose? 

The Home Secretary in Scotland declares that Irish control of 
Scotch affairs, and for that matter English also, can only be “ pro- 
visional,” and that Federation alone will put matters as they ought to be. 
Well; but will he put Federation in the Bill? Not likely. Scotland is 
not ripe for Federation. Its “Home Rule Association” is an insig- 
nificant and divided body, cénfessedly unable to get Scotch Home Rule 
steam up without literature and propagandists, and at its wits’ end to 
raise money for propagandists and literature. Then how soon does any 
one suppose England will be brought to break up its six century old 
Parliament into an Imperial and Home Parliament, or rather into half 
a dozen provincial Parliaments, according to the newest proposals of 
latter-day Federationists ? 

In the meantime ducks and drakes may have been made of British, 
and especially Scotch, interests by Irish manipulation. Cannot the Home 
Secretary or somebody invent us a security to keep Irish members to 
Imperial and off British, and particularly Scotch, affairs until Federation 
comes—if it is coming? Could not the Lord Chancellor and the 
Speaker be empowered to declare that such and such a Bill or motion 
was British, or, at all events, Scotch, and that Irish members must not 
participate? Or could it not be made mildly penal for an Irish member 
to meddle ina British or at least a Scotch matter, and leave the rest 
to the Law Courts ? 

If that or the like cannot be done, then I see nothing for it but to 
fall back on the re-adoption of clause 24, and keep the Irishmen outside 
until we see whether Federalism or something else is going to come 
to any head ; for British, and certainly Scotch interests cannot be sacri- 
ficed to Irish convenience. And where would be the harm if the Irish 
are willing, as I believe they are? We should be without “an outward 
and visible sign of Imperial Unity,” it seems. Really this is making too 
much of the “ bit of bunting” and Salvation Army uniform argument. 
Is it a time or a topic for emblematic nonsense like this? What else is 
there? Separation? But surely that bogey has been chased from a 
thousand Gladstonian platforms at the point of considerations totally 
irrespective of the presence or absence of the Irish members at 
Westminster. 

R. WALLACE. 





















































































































IRELAND’S' REPLY. 


HE silence and mystery which have shrouded the intentions of 

Mr. Gladstone on his forthcoming Home Rule proposals are 
manifestly to be continued to the end of the chapter. The Cabinet 
have, we are told, been considering the Home Rule Bill which it is pretty 
generally understood is at last in actual existence in draft. These 
English statesmen have been discussing the future constitution of 
Ireland in their council chamber in London, and by this time they 
probably have made up their minds what Ireland is to have and what 
she is not. Would it not strike the intelligent foreigner that the whole 
of this proceeding is something in the nature of an Irish or rather an 
English bull? A great English party admit the impossibility and the 
injustice of governing Ireland from London, they announce themselves 
as advocates of Home Rule, yet in the framing of their Home Rule 
Bill they absolutely refuse to consult Ireland at all or to permit 
her to have any voice in the matter. As far as I know, the draft 
of the Home Rule Bill has not been seen by the leaders of 
any party in Ireland. Discussion of the essential portions of the new 
Constitution has been decried as “ embarrassing the Government,” 
and the framing of this Home Rule Constitution has been left 
entirely to a number of English gentlemen in London, who admit as 
the foundation of their policy that they do not understand and are incap- 
able of governing Ireland. So far back as April last, so good a party 
man as Mr. R. T. Reid, Q.C., said that this continued silence was un- 
reasonable. “ However good Mr. Gladstone’s reasons may be,” said he, 
“for maintaining reserve as to his Home Rule Bill, no reason prescribes 
a similar reticence to his supporters. Before the United States adopted 
their Constitution every point underwent a piercing and protracted 
criticism. Exhaustive discussion made easy a new departure of great 
inherent difficulty. Home Rule in any shape is an affair far from 
simple . . . . people must first become familiar with the various 
bearings of this question.” This was in April. The country has since 
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gone through a General Election. The Unionist Government has been 
turned out of power, and a Home Rule Government has taken its place. 
Yet we are as far to-day from a discussion of Home Rule as we were 
then. We are in a worse position, because there is reason to believe 
that in the interval the Home Rule Bill has been decided upon and 
drafted without public discussion of any kind behind our backs in 
Downing Street. 

It is no answer to say that the Bill will be discussed in Parliament. 
No doubt it will, and in Committee its clauses may be dissected, but the 
vital principles to which the Government will stand committed, and to 
which Ireland will at once be asked to give her assent, will be incapable 
of expansion or limitation. In 1886, when’ the Home Rule Bill was 
introduced we were told to “take it or leave it.” I for one protest 
against such a proceeding in 1893. In the framing of the Bill Ireland 
should be consulted, and healthy discussion upon all its main features 
should be promoted instead of stifled. It tay be too late now, for any 
practical effect, to attempt to promote that discussion, and recognising 
this I intend only to refer now to one portion of'the new Constitution, 
which, though it presents features of extraordinary difficulty, still does 
not raise any question which can be regarded as absolutely vital by 
Ireland, whatever the view taken in England may be. The status and 
the number of the Irish representatives at Westminster after the 
creation of an Irish Parliament constitute the question to which I refer. 
As to the advisability of keeping Irish members in the Imperial 
Parliament at all under the new conditions I will here say nothing 
This question may, indeed, be regarded as res judicata. The absence 
of the Irish members from Westminster under the Bill of 1886, no doubt, 
simplified the general scheme and obviated the necessity of providing 
safeguards against meddlesome interference by the House of Commons 
with Irish affairs, which it is now incumbent upon us to demand. It 
commended itself generally to the Irish people, though there were some 
of us who did not look with complete satisfaction upon the surrender of 
our country’s power and influence in the Government of the 
Empire. As to the merits or demerits of the scheme of 1886, it 
is, however, useless to speak. For good or ill the question has 
been decided.. In the midst of our uncertainties, one thing only 
is assured, namely, that the new Bill will contain a provision 
for the continued representation of Ireland at Westminster. This 
provision was demanded, not by Ireland, but by Great Britain. Ireland 
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is willing to fali in with this arrangement, but only because it has been 
forced upon her If it entails inconveniences upon Englishmen or 
Scotchmen, that is their look out. If it introduces strange anomalies and 
inconsistencies into the House of Commons, the responsibility does not 
rest upon us. . More than this, if it necessitates important changes in other 
parts of the scheme for the protection of the freedom of the Irish 
Parliament from interference, again we are not to blame. We accepted 
the Bill of 1886 without additional safeguards, because with the absence 
of Irish members from Westminster would have disappeared the chief 
temptation to the House of Commons to meddle in Irish affairs. 
Englishmen and Scotchmen insist upon keeping Irish members in Lon- 
don. Well and good. We raise no objection, but Englishmen and 
Scotchmen must not complain of the natural consequences of their own act 
One of these consequences undoubtedly must be the anomaly of Irishmen 
ruling their own affairs in Dublin, and at the same time having a share in 
ruling English and Scotch affairs in London. This clearly will be one 
of the earliest difficulties to be faced. It is a position which I readily 
admit is indefensible in strict justice and reason, and yet I see no other 
way out of the dilemma. Either Irish members must be excluded from 
Westminster altogether, or they must be allowed to remain there as 
ordinary members of the House of Commons. The plain truth of the 
matter is, the only ultimate solution of the Home Rule problem is to be 
found in Federation. The Imperial Parliament ought to be really an 
Imperial Parliament and ought to cease to be the Parliament of 
England, Scotland, and Wales. From my point of view each of the 
countries which go to make up the United Kingdom ought to have its 
own Parliament for the transaction of its own local affairs. To this 
solution things undoubtedly are tending, though the progress is almost 
imperceptibly slow. Federation must be established by stages. Fora 
multitude.of reasons‘the first step must be made in Ireland. From the 
moment that step is made until the system is completed, there must of 
necessity be anomalies and inconsistencies in the constitution and 
working of the House of Commons, But the Constitution under which 
Great Britain has grown and prospered is a jumble of inconsistencies, and 
the addition of one more in the anomalous position of Irish members at 
Westminster cannot make any very great difference. We may start 
from the initial proposition that, anomaly or no anomaly, Irish members 
are to remain at Westminster. What then are to be their powers, and 
their number ? 
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Mr. Gladstone said in 1886: “If Ireland is to have a domestic Legis- 
lature, Irish representatives cannot come here to control English and 
Scotch affairs. There cannot be a domestic Legislature in Ireland deal- 
ing with Irish affairs and Irish representatives sitting in Parliament at 
Westminster to take part in English and Scotch affairs.” This 
declaration seems emphatic enough, but then in the same speech Mr. 
Gladstone was equally emphatic in declaring that it “passes the wit of 
man” to draw a distinction between the Imperial and what may be 
called the local affairs of the Imperial Parliament. Mr. Gladstone in 
1886 was arguing in favour of the exclusion of Irish members. In 
1893 he will be arguing in favour of their retention. He will be forced 
to attempt a task which “passes the wit of man,” or else he will be 
forced to agree to a manifest though temporary injustice to Englishmen 
and Scotchmen. Which of these alternatives is the least objectionable ? 
For my part,I do not hesitate to say that to remodel the House of 
Commons, to divide its business into sections, to introduce into it a new 
order of members with limited powers, is not only a highly objection- 
able, but a practically impossible proceeding. It would come to this— 
that the Home Rule Bill would mean not merely the creation of an 
{rish Parliament—a sufficiently difficult task in itself—but a recon- 
struction, or, as many would call it, a mutilation of the Imperial 
Parliament. To withdraw the Irish members would be intelligtble, and 
to many Englishmen, no doubt, most welcome; but to keep them at 
Westminster at the price of reconstituting the whole fabric of the 
House of Commons does not seem to be either intelligible or desirable. 
Many schemes have been put forward upon this point. Mr. Butt pro- 
posed that there should be two Sessions of the Imperial Parliament, 
one dealing with Imperial concerns only and the other with local © 
English, Scotch, and Welsh affairs, and that the Irish members 
should only be permitted to attend the former. This arrangement 
presupposes the possibility of drawing a distinction between affairs 
which are Imperial and those which are not. So long, however, as the 
Imperial Government is also the Government of England, Scotland, and 
Wales such a division is a sheer impossibility. Any purely English or 
Scotch question may at any moment become an Imperial one, the very 
instant the fate of the Government depends upon it. On the question 
of the Liquor Laws in England, or on the question of Disestablishment 
in Wales, the Imperial Government may be overthrown ; and could it be 
contended that, under these circumstances, the “ Imperial members ” 
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would not be entitled to vote? Mr. R. T. Reid, Q.C., seems to favour 
the creation of two sets of Ministers—the one for Imperial and the other 
for local affairs. This would be a further step in the direction of ulti- 
mate Federalism ; but if Home Rule for Ireland were to be weighted 
with so momentous a change in the Government of Great Britain and 
the constitution of the Imperial Parliament, I fear the youngest 
politician of to-day would not live to see it accomplished. 
Another suggestion is’ that the Speaker should be permitted to decide 
what were Imperial questions upon which Irish members might vote 
and what were local questions as to which they would be powerless. 
The mere proposal of so ludicrous and unworkable an arrangement 
shows the straits to which those are driven who seek a solution which it 
“ passes the wit of man” to devise. If Irish members are to be retained 
at all they must be retained for all purposes. Some Englishmen think 
the evil might be palliated by diminishing the numbers of the Irish 
representation. I confess I do not understand or sympathise with this 
idea. Most Englishmen who make a point of keeping the Prish members 
apparently do so in order that their presence may be a symbol of the 
continued and unimpaired supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. But 
the moment the number of the Irish representation is reduced—say to 
thirty-two as has been suggested—that moment the moral authority of 
the Imperial Parliament’s so-called supremacy over Ireland would be 
proportionately weakened. From our. point of view as Irish Nationalists 
the reduction of our representation, if it is to be continued at all, would 
be intolerable. The most sanguine of us in our wildest dreams do not 
now expect to obtain under the new conditions which have followed the 
death of Mr. Parnell such a measure as will settle finally, and for all 
time, the question at issue between the two nations. Were such a 
settlement obtained, it would matter little to us whether our representa- 
tion at Westminster were reduced or not. But, failing such a settlement, 
we should be fools indeed to agree to throw away the powerful weapon 
by which we hope to defend the powers we may obtain, and to 
win still larger powers in the future. The reasonable solution of the 
difficulty is to leave the Irish members in their present numbers, and 
with their present powers in Parliament. This arrangement in the very 
nature of things must be of a temporary character. Federalism is on the 
march. The establishment of a Parliament in Dublin will be followed in 
due time by the establishment of a Parliament in Edinburgh. Whilc 
the system is in the process of evolution inconveniences and inconsis- 
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tencies will arise. In practical working their evil effect will be as 
nothing. The democracies of England, Scotland, and Wales need have 
very little fear from the representatives of the democracy of Ireland. 
Mr. Stead ina recent paper proposes a sensible and practical escape 
from the difficulties surrounding this question. On the subject of the 
retention of the Irish members he says: “Why can’t you leave it 
alone?” He proposes to pass the Home Rule Bill first, and to leave 
over this thorny question to a subsequent Session. This suggestion 
is the best I have seen. Let the Home Rule Bill pass. Let it not | 
touch the question of the Irish members in London. This subject, 
so full of pitfalls and difficulties, may without injury remain over. 
Meantime, the status guo would be maintained. Englishmen and 
Scotchmen cannot object because the question would have been only 
temporarily postponed in order to strip the Home Rule Bill of 
difficulties, and to facilitate its passage. The year after its passage 
the whole question of the status and number of the Irish repre- 
sentatives at Westminster could -be fully discussed, and could be 
decided on its merits, apart altogether from the complication of being 
an integral part of the Home Rule Bill itself. But if it must be 


‘discussed and decided in the coming Session as a choice of evils I 
say leave the Irish representation as it is; undiminished in number, 
and unimpaired in power. 


J. E. REDMOND. 


VoL. VIII—No. 44. 








THE FAITH-CURE. 


HE journey of a celebrated man of letters to a religious shrine and 
fi the discussions which have arisen with regard to it have roused 
so much interest that they afford me an opportunity for offering in a 
few words my opinion on the faith-cure. The question is one about 
which I cannot pretend indifference. It must be a subject of interest to 
every doctor, seeing that the essential aim of medicine is the healing of 
the sick by the most effective curative measures of whatever kind they be. 
From this point of view the faith-cure seems to me to be an ideal method, 
since it often attains its end when all other means have failed. Having 
had knowledge of certain well-authenticated cases, I have been trying 
for a long time to collate a number of others with a view to examine 
as far as possible its working, so that I might utilise its power. I wish 
to state shortly the opinions I have formed under these conditions. 

I would add that in such a matter as this, as, indeed, in all matters 
whatsoever, it is imperative that the writer should never depart from the 
accuracy proper to scientific discussion. Impassioned polemics serve 
no purpose except to confuse the issue and imperil even the strongest 
case. One cannot hope to settle this question of the faith-cure—which, 
I say again, is entirely of a scientific order, one in which facts long and 
faithfully noted and grouped in logical order are the only admissible 
arguments—by unproved assertion or groundless negation. 

The facts which I have had opportunity of observing, in a special 
practice already extending over a long period, are not isolated instances, 
for the faith-cure and its climax, miracle—without attaching to the 
word any other meaning than that of a cure achieved by means outside 
those which curative medicine has ordinarily at its disposal—belong to 
a category which is not excluded from the natural order of things. The 
therapeuti¢ miracle can be defined, and the laws which govern its genesis 
and its evolution are beginning, from more than one point of view, to be 
sufficiently well known for the group of facts which are embodied under 
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this noun to be presented in a manner sufficiently precise not to escape 
altogether from our appreciation. It is a matter for congratulation, too, 
that, owing to a clearer understanding of its powers, the great resources 
of the faith-cure are placed more and more at our disposal, and hence 
disease finds us ever better armed to resist it. 

Herein are contained the elements of the definition which we are 
about to discuss. Their grouping will lead us to a conclusion which, 
for the matter of that, I may give at once. The instantaneous cure pro- 
duced directly by faith-healing, which is commonly known in medicine 
by the name of “ miracle,” is, as may be shown in the majority of cases, 
a natural phenomenon which is produced at all times, in the most 
different degrees of civilisation, and among the most various religions, © 
and is as irregular in its manifestation as it is diffused in latitude. The 
so-called miraculous facts—I make no pretence here to express any 
new opinion—have a double character : they are engendered by a special 
disposition on the part of the patient; a confidence, a credulity, a 
receptivity of suggestion, as it is called nowadays, favourable to the 
faith-cure which may be brought to bear in various ways. On the other 
hand, the domain of faith-healing is limited ; to produce its effects it 
must be applied to those cases which demand for their cure no inter- 
vention beyond the power which the mind has over the body—cases 
which Hack Tuke* has analysed so excellently in his remarkable work. 
No intervention can make it pass these bounds, for we are powerless 
against natural laws. For example, no instance can be found amongst 
the records sacred to so-called miraculous cures where the faith-cure has 
availed to restore an amputated limb. On the other hand, there are 
hundreds of recorded cases of the cure of paralysis, but I think these 
have all partaken of the nature of those which Professor Russell 
Reynolds+ has classified under the heading of paralysis “ dependent on 
idea.” 

I know that nowadays some of the doctors who have been appointed 
to verify miraculous cures, men whose good faith is unquestioned, are 
forced to allow that the sudden disappearance of paralysis and convul- 
sions is due to no cause outside the domain of natural law. They 





* Illustrations of the Influence of the Mind upon the Body in Health and Disease, designed 
to elucidate the Action of the Imagination. London : Churchill, 1872. 

+ Remarks on Paralysis and Other Disorders of Motion and Sensation Dependent on Idea, 
read to the Medical Section of the British Medical Association, Leeds, July, 1869; in Britisk 
Medical Journal, November, 1869. 
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devote their attention to proving that tumours and ulcers of the most 
stubborn kind are common merchandise in the realm of miraculous 
therapeutics. I do not dispute it. I agree with them in thinking that 
the faith-cure may in certain cases directly cause ulcers and tumours to 
disappear, but I believe also that this group of lesions, in spite ofthe 
apparent truth of the contrary, are of the same nature and of the same 
essence as the paralysis of which I was speaking just now. 

The more or less sudden cure of convulsions and paralysis was 
formerly regarded as a therapeutic miracle of the first water. Science 
having shown that these ailments had a hysterical origin—that is to say, 
that they are not organic, but purely dynamic—the miraculous cure in 
such cases became a thing of the past. So be it! And if it be further 
proved that these tumours and ulcers, round which such a controversy 
rages, are also of a hysterical nature, and that they are amenable to this 
same faith-cure as well as paralysis and convulsions, there will be an 
end of the miracle theory. Why should so much distrust be shown 
towards science, which must in the long run have the last word in every 
case ? 

It is much simpler to allow that miraculous therapeutics and science 
have gone through a similar evolution. Between religious and lay 
faith-cures no distinction can be made; the same working of the brain 
produces in each case the same effect. Science in the process of evolu- 
tion makes no pretence to solve every problem. If it did, it would 
stultify its own evolution. It offers an explanation, reasonable in 
proportion to its discoveries, and that is all. In every case it is a foe to - 
systematic negation which the morrow may cause to melt away in the 
light of its new triumphs. I think that its evolution has not lagged 
behind tha‘ of miracle ; for in every age the faith-cure has been able, by 
its own unaided power, to cause tumours and ulcers of a certain class to 
disappear. In such cases ignorance would cling to a method of the 
working of which it had not grasped the secret. Although we arc still 
ignorant of many things, I maintain that we have to-day made great 
progress in the direction of the scientific explanation of phenomena, and 
I foresee the approach of a day, as yet more or less remote, when the 
evident reality of the facts will no longer meet with contradiction. Let 
us now examine the elements of the scientific position of the faith-cure. 

The faith-cure is found in the fullest vigour at religious shrines. 
There have been thaumaturges in every age, from Simon Magus down 
to the Prince of Hohenlohe at the beginning of this century, not to speak 
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of Deacon Paris, who. have enjoyed the gift of performing cures said 
to be miraculous-—that is to say, of inspiring the faith-cure. These 
thaumaturges, being often themselves members of religious orders, 
founded shrines, where the miracles which they had themselves per- 
formed during their lives were multiplied after their death. It is 
certainly noteworthy that the Deity Himself is not supplicated at 
religious shrines, but His prophets or His disciples. In almost every 
case it is some simple mortal who has earned his canonisation by per- 
forming miracles during his life. It is also curious to learn that certain 
of these thaumaturges were afflicted with the very maladies which they 
were so shortly to cure: St. Francis of Assisi and St. Theresa, whose 
shrines are both in the first rank of those renowned for miracles of 
healing, were themselves undeniably hystericai. 

The way in which the shrine is formed is of little account ; but it is 
extremely interesting to study the shrine itself with a view to arriving 
at a definition of the word “miracle.” And this definition becomes 
striking when one learns that all these shrines resemble each, other and 
are all cast in the same mould. They have been the same from the 
most remote periods of history up to our own day, copying one another, 
so to speak. That is to say that, through all the ages, among the most 
diverse civilisations, in the midst of religions apparently most dissimilar, 
the conditions of the miracle of healing have remained the same; its 
laws of evolution immutable. 

For instance, let us examine the Asclepeion at Athens,* a direct 
descendant of the shrines of ancient Egypt, since the healing god of the 
Asclepeion shows the very lineaments of Serapis, the thaumaturge of 
the Pharaohs. At the bottom of the shrine stands the miracle-working 
statue ; among the servitors of the temple are the doctor-priests who are 
charged with noting and aiding the cures—that is to say, the Medical 
Board which the shrines of to-day never fail to maintain if they are of 
sufficient importance. 

Again, we find beneath the porticoes of the Asclepeion a very 
curious class of persons—namely, the Intercessots whose business it is 
to approach the healing god in various towns and implore his protection 
for their clients vicariously 

All through Poitou there exists a class of old women, whose osdinary 
business it is to go in like manner and intercede at the miraculous tomb. 





* Compare L’Ascléption d Athénes daprés de Recentes Découvertes, par Paul Girard. 
Paris, 1881, G. Chorin edition. 
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of St. Radigunde for those who, although believers in the faith-cure, 
either will not or cannot go themselves. 

We may leave these intermediaries, and consider simply the sup- 
pliants who come in person. From every deme of Greece those who 
believed in the faith-cure journeyed to the shrine to obtain relief from 
their ills. On their arrival they placed rich presents on the altar of the — 
god, and plunged into the healing spring which bubbled up before the 
temple of Aésculapius. 

“By Zeus,” exclaims the worthy woman to whom Charion the 
servant, in Aristophanes’ comedy, tells the allegorical adventures of 
Ploutos, “it’s a queer kind of kindness to dip an old man ‘into cold 
water!” Centuries have passed, but the sacred stream flows on still. 


After these preliminaries the suppliants are admitted to pass the 
night under the porticoes of the temple. Thus the zcubation com- 
mences, the nine days’ propitiation, during which the healing virtue of 
faith rises ever higher and higher by the power of auto-suggestion ; each 
one is infected by his neighbours with an unconscious enthusiasm, and 
the cure takes place if it comes off at all. 

Those who found a cure in the Asclepeion adorned the walls of the 


temple with votive hymns engraved on marble, and more commoniy 
with arms, legs, necks, breasts, made of more or less precious materials, 
to represent the part of the body which had been cured by the 
miraculous agency. Modern shrines are always adorned with these 
votive tablets, and, as at Athens of old, a crowd of hawkers stand at 
the door selling arms, hands, little children, all in wax, for the adornment 
of the steps which lead to the saint’s tomb, or of the walls of the shrine. 
The rosary used during the nine days’ probation, during which the 
devotional feeling is being worked up, reminds one of the chaplet which 
the Mussulman carries when he kneels before the tomb of a canonised 
marabout. 

The methods by which the faith-cure works, then, are the same at all 
times, in all latitudes; the same among pagans and Christians as 
among Mussulmans—one and all wear the same characteristics. The 
shrines and the propitiatory rites are analogous. The healing god, 
indeed, varies, but the human mind, which is always the same in its 
great manifestations, ascribes to each and all identical functions. 

In a general way the faith-cure does not develop the whole of its 
healing force spontaneously. 

If an invalid hears a report that miraculous cures take place in such- 
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and-such a shrine, it is very rarely that he yields to the temptation to 
go there at once. A thousand material difficulties stand, at least tem- 
porarily, in the way of his moving ; it is no light matter for a paralytic 
or a blind man, however well off he be, to start on a long journey. 
He questions his friends; he demands circumstantial accounts of the 
wonderful cures of which rumour has spoken. He receives nothing but 
encouragement, not only from his immediate surroundings, but often 
even from his doctor, who is unwilling to deprive his patient of his last 
hope, especially if he believes his malady to be amenable to the 
faith-cure—a remedy which he has not dared to prescribe himself. 
Besides, the only effect of contradiction would be to heighten the 
patient’s belief in the possibility of a miraculous cure. The faith-cure is 
now born, and it continues to develop. The forming of the plan, the 
preparation, the pilgrimage, become an zdée fixe. The poor humiliate 
themselves to ask alms to enable them to reach the holy spot; the rich 
become generous towards the poor in the hope of propitiating the 
godhead ; each and all pray with fervour and entreat their cure. Under 
these conditions the mind is not slow to obtain mastery over the body. 
When the latter has been shaken by a fatiguing journey the patients 
arrive at the shrine in a state of mind eminently receptive of suggestion. 
“The mind of the invalid,” says Barwell,* “being dominated by the 
firm conviction that a cure will be effected, a cure is effected forthwith.” 
One last effort—an immersion in the pool, a last most fervent prayer, 
aided by the ecstasy produced by the solemn rites, and the faith-cure 
produces the desired result: the miraculous healing becomes an 


accomplished fact. 

What is the direct result of the faith-cure? What are the maladies 
in which it produces indisputable curative effects? To settle that 
question let us glance at the documents which we find in the shrines 


themselves. 

I spoke a short time ago of the symbolic offerings which those who 
were cured hung on the walls of the Asclepeion, and mentioned that 
we find them to-day in all the most venerated shrines. These marble 
or waxen arms and legs are but imperfect representations of fact, for 
anarm may be afflicted with twenty different diseases, but it is always 
the same limb, the same conventional form which one finds in excava- 
tions or sees in the shrines of to-day. How much more instructive an 





* The Lancet, November 20th, 1878. 
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exact reproduction of the form of the disease would have been! Once 
only have I found such an exact reproduction of a disease which had. 
been the object of a curative miracle. I was visiting a shrine in the 
South of France, in the Camarque—the Church of the Holy Maries. 
Among the votive offerings I discovered a plaster cast of the leg of a 
young girl, aged about twelve, afflicted with club-foot. The cast 
reproduced exactly the well-known appearance of hysterical contraction. 
of the lower limbs. The cure had taken place instantaneously, and side 
by side with the cast was a photograph of the girl standing erect on the 
leg, taken just after the cure had been effected. Apart from this one 
instance the art of the conventional modeller teaches us nothing accurate 
with regard to the diseases which are healed through the influence of the 
faith-cure. 

But there are other pictorial records which may be of the greatest 
assistance to us. The works of M. Paul Gérard, formerly a pupil in the 
school of Athens, have taught us that the walls. of the Asclepeion were 
covered with votive pictures, which represented in whole or in part 
the miraculous cures which were effected in the holy place. These 
paintings have not resisted the destroying hand of time as well as the: 
metal or marble votive offerings, but we find them adorning the more: 
modern shrines to illustrate the events of which they are the records. 
Hence, we may reason by analogy. Numerous reproductions of similar 
works of the Middle Ages and of the Renaissance may be found in the: 
book which I published in conjunction with M. Paul Richet on Demonzacs 
in Art. 

These representations of miraculous cures all resemble one another,. 
due allowance being made for the idiosyncrasies of the particular 
artist. Almost, if not quite, invariably their theme is the cure of 
sufferers from convulsions. The representation is the same whether it 
be in the Evangeliatre of the Ravenna library, which dates from the 
sixth century of our era, on the bronze door of St. Leno at Verona 
(eleventh century), or in the pictures of Rubens or Jordaéns which adorn 
the religious shrines or the public or private galleries which have, in 
the majority of cases, deprived the shrines of them. The unanimity 
of their testimony is remarkable. St. Nil, St. Dominic, St. Ignatius, 
St. Martin exert their miraculous power in a marvellously similar way 
to cure convulsions, the origin of which is undeniably hysterical. 

But is the influence of the faith-cure only of effect in hysterical 
convulsions? Certainly not. The hundred-and-one other forms of 
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nervous disease are equally amenable to it, and we may find proof of 
this both in pictorial representations and in written documents. 

In the thirteenth century the tomb of St. Louis in the church of 
St. Denis became a place of pilgrimage much resorted to; he wrought 
numerous miracles by his touch. Littré* has recorded these and has 
given the explanation in his Posztive Philosophy. These cases were 
unquestionably hysterical contractions of the limbs. 

At amore recent date, in the eighteenth century, pictorial records 
are associated with written documents, and the work of Carré de 
Montgeron, the cuts of which, engraved from nature, represent a 
number of miraculous cures, is a perfect mine of wealth to the inquirer. 
We find there an illustrated account of the miraculous cure of a 
young lady named Fourcroy and of Marie Anne Couronneau, who were 
afflicted with paralysis and hysterical contraction of the muscles. I 
take these two instances haphazard from the number of cases which. 
Carré de Montgeron has recorded. All the cases are alike. To those 
who taunt me with always speaking of hysteria, before proceeding to 
give fuller explanations, I reply, in the words of Moliére, “I am always. 
saying the same thing because the thing zs always the same.” I 
inquire, and nothing more. But it may be objected that the doctors. 
who are charged with recording the miracles worked at the shrines. 
of to-day, just as their predecessors were at the Asclepeion of old, allow 
that the cure of convulsions, contractions of limbs, and paralysis of a 
hysterical origin are too much in accord with natural causes to justify 
belief in miraculous intervention. They, too, recognise the ascendancy 
of the mind over the body, and that the sudden disappearance of 
hysterical paralysis is too slight a thing to be set down to the exercise 
of supernatural power, But the water of the sacred spring is of avail. 
nowadays against tumours and sores; it cures the most stubborn. 
ulcers in a moment. Is it to be supposed that these complaints have a 
neurotic origin ? 

The evolution of our scientific powers enables me to be in complete: 
agreement on this point with the doctors attached to the shrines. 
Certain kinds of tumours and ulcers are amenable to that faith-cure 
which has its origin in the waters of the sacred pool. 

But does anyone believe that this is a new thing? The faith-cure 


* Littré, “‘Un Fragment de Médicine Rétrospective.” La Philosophie Positive, 1869,. 
Vol. V., p. 103. 
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has healed tumours and ulcers from all time, and I will. add that the 
-cure has from all time, as well as to-day, been effected under well- 
marked conditions of which it is quite possible, in the majority of 
cases, to give an exact analysis. I should like to give, as an instance, 
if my readers will allow me, the miraculous cure of Mdlle. Coirin, of 
which Carré de Montgeron has given us a description and a pictorial 
representation.* 

In the month of September, 1716, Mdlle. Coirin, who was then 
thirty-one years of age, had two falls from her horse in close succession : 
the second time she fell “on the left side of her stomach, which came 
in contact with a heap of stones. The pain was so violent that she 
fainted away.” 

Six weeks later she began to vomit blood. This occurred at 
frequent intervals, and was attended with prostration. During one 
such period of prostration which attacked her three months after her 
accident, it was found, on arranging the bandages on the stomach, 
that her left breast was extremely hard, swollen, and violet in hue. 
The local doctor, Antoine Paysant, having been consulted, and having 
examined the breast, discovered that she had a large gland which 
stretched backwards as far as the armpit, and a kind of thick cord of 
the breadth of three fingers extending to the nipple. The doctor 
applied poultices, which drew out a considerable quantity of blood 
without curing or even relieving her, for her breast was giving her 
great pain and was daily becoming harder. 

- Her disease was diagnosed as cancer of the left breast, the 
breast on that side having become as big as a man’s head, extremely 
‘hard, and much inflamed.” This took place in 1716. “The devouring 
matter of the cancer continued to make dire progress, and at last broke 
out ina most offensive manner about the end of the year 1719.” 

An eye-witness, Anne Giron, tells us that a small purulent cavity 
appeared close to the nipple of the left breast, and that this cavity kept 
spreading further and further, extending right round the nipple, and 
encircling it, so that in the course of a few days the nipple fell off bodily. 
She adds that she saw the nipple detached from the breast and that she 
kept it for three days on a cloth to show it to the doctors who were 
attending the young lady and saw that there appeared in place of the 





* Carré de Montgeron, Za Vérité des Miracles Opérés par Intercassion de M. de Faris et 
Autres Appelans. Cologne, 1747, Septitme Démonstration. 
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nipple a hole rather bigger than a 20-sous piece which seemed of 
some depth, and discharged incessantly a fluid with an offensive 
smell. 

In 1720 two doctors proposed to amputate the breast, but Mdlle. 
Coirin’s mother refused to permit an operation to take place which could 
only be a palliative, since cancerous disease was declared incurable. 
“ Since it was doubtful whether the operation could cure her daughter, ° 
she was chiefly concerned to spare her pain, and since death was inevit- 
able it was of the first importance to guard her against suffering.” 

I must add that in 1718 the invalid had been stricken suddenly 
during the night with paralysis of the whoie of the left side. “A numb- 
ness of the left arm seized her ; during the night it turned to paralysis, 
which deprived her of the use of the whole of her left side. From that 
time onward she could not move her left arm or her hand, which 
remained as cold as ice. She could not change her position except 
by using her right hand to move her left, or pushing the left leg 
with the right. Thus she remained until the night of August 11th or 
12th, 1731. At the same time her thigh and left leg were so contracted 
that she had a hollow below the hip of the size of a man’s fist, and since 
all the muscles were contracted, this leg appeared considerably shorter 
than the other. . . . The left leg was all drawn up backwards, and, 
so to speak, shrivelled. It was white, dry, and cold as ice, even in the 
most extreme heat of summer. 

“On August 9th, 1731, she commissioned a pious woman of Nantere 
to keep a nine days’ vigil of prayer for her at the tomb of the blessed 
Francis of Paris, to touch the holy place with a shift which she gave 
her, and to bring her some earth from the neighbourhood of the tomb. 
On the following day, the 1oth, the pious woman betook herself to St. 
Medard. iy 

“On the evening of the next day, August 11th, no sooner had. the 
dying woman had the shift which had touched the precious tomb put on 
her than she experienced the healing virtue, whose aid she had invoked.” 
Although, owing to her paralysed condition, she had been compelled to 
lie perpetually on her back, “she turned herself in bed unaided.” On 
the following day, the 12th, she hastened to apply the precious earth to 
her “cancer” with her own hands, and “immediately she perceived with 
astonishment that the deep hole in her breast, whence had issued for 
twelve years past without ceasing a purulent and noisome discharge, was 
stanched on the spot, and began to close up and heal.” 
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The night following, a fresh marvel was seen. “ The paralysed limbs 
which had been for so many years like the limbs of a corpse in their icy 
coldness, their terrible atrophy, and hideous distortion, suddenly obtained 
fresh life. Her arm recovered life, warmth, movement ; her withered 
and dried up leg was straightened and extended, the hollow in her hip 
was filled up and disappeared. 

“ She tried on that first day to use those limbs of hers which had been 
called anew to life, but which in their terrible emaciation still wore the 
livery of death. She got up unassisted ; she stood erect on the foot of 
that leg which had so long been shorter than the other ; she used her 
left-arm ‘with ease, and even dressed and did her hair with her own 
hands.” 

The miracle was complete ; but it must be added that the sore on 
her breast did not heal completely till the end of the month ; she could 
not venture out till August 24th, and not till September 3rd could she 
get into a carriage. 

I confess that only ten years ago the explanation of all the elements 
of this curious case would have presented many difficulties. The 
hysterical» nature of the vomiting of blood and of the paralysis would 
have been a matter beyond doubt; but what about the atrophy which 
accompanied this paralysis? ‘Well, to-day it has been proved beyond 
question, since more than twenty cases have been published analogous 
to that of Mdlle. Coirin, that muscular atrophy frequently accompanies 
hysterical paralysis and contraction of limbs. 

But, it may be asked, how about the cancer on the breast—that 
ulcerated cancer—could that also be a result of hysteria? Certainly it 
could, it being understood of course that the term “cancer” is not to be 
read literally and according to the modern histological use of the term. 
Persistent ulcerations of the skin are not uncommon in derangements of 
the nervous system—as witness the sores of St. Francis of Assisi, and 
the scabs of Louise Sateau. 

Mdlle. Coirin’s breast presented the symptoms of hysterical cedema, 
noted first by the illustrious Sydenham—a hard swelling of a blue or, as 
I prefer to call it, violet colour, and it is perfectly well known now, from 
the works of Professor Renaut, of Lyons,* that when this cedema 
reaches a certain degree of intensity, it may induce cutaneous gangrene, 


* Renaut’s ‘* Sur une Forme de la Gangréne Successive et Disséminée de la Peau; I’ Urticure: 
Gangréneuse.” La Alédicine Moderne, No. 9, February 20th, 1890. 
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the lesions of which leave in their turn ulcerations analogous to that 
which destroyed the nipple in the case quoted above.* 

I have lately been reading a most interesting memorandum by Dr. 
Fowler. It contains notes of eight cases of tumours in the breast, either 
single or multiple, of which some were as large as a hen’s egg. 

Sufferers frequently consult eminent surgeons, the majority of 
whom, it appears, pronounce the affection of the breast to be of an 
organic nature, and recommend the amputation of the part. . But 
Dr. Fowler,+ with better judgment, subjected his patients, who were all 
hysterical like Mdlle. Coirin, to a course of treatment in which, so to 
speak, the psychical element was made the chief point, and tumours 
which had been pronounced reducible by the knife alone vanished as if 
by magic. If invalids who have been supplied with a diagnosis pointing 
to morbid growth, perhaps even to cancer, had gone to a shrine, it is 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that many of them might have been 
healed of a malady pronounced incurable. Dr. Fowler was well aware 
of the influence of the faith-cure on these sufferers, for he tells us in so 
many words, speaking of one such—and it was probably so with the 
others also—‘ Like all women of similar temperament she had a 
fetish-like faith in her regular medical attendants.” 

These cases, as well as every other, show clearly that a cure 
obtained by faith, whether its supernatural character be granted or not, 
follows natural laws, and these become the more evident the further 
one proceeds in the analysis of the facts. Thus, for instance, the 
instantaneous nature of the cure is much more apparent than real. 

Let us take cases of hysterical contraction, for example. Under the 
influence of the faith-cure, or of any other cause which is considered 
more or less miraculous, the rigidity ceases and the muscles can be 
employed again. At the moment and during the days immediately 
following, an attentive examination will show that a lack of sensibility 
and an exaggeration of the reflex tendency, the ordinary concomitants 
of contraction, remain in the limb which has suffered. It is a 
physiological law that these phenomena do not disappear immediately, 
and that, as I have often pointed out to my clinical staff, a return of 


‘\ 
* A complete account of these cases will be foynd in the 7ratté Clinique et Thérapeutique 
de ? Hystérie, by M. Gilles de la Tourette, formerly head of my clinical staff. (Vol. I., Paris, 189%: 
Vol. II. in preparation.) 





+ Neurotic Tumours of the Breast. Read before the New York Neurological Society, 
Tuesday, January 7th, 1890. A/edical Record, February 19th, 1890, p. 179. 
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paralysis, or nervous contraction, is to be feared in direct ratio to their 
persistency. It is not to be expected that these phenomena should be 
looked for by those about the shrines, but I have noted them as 
frequently among the patients who have been cured at a holy place, as 
among those whose cure has been effected at the Salpétri¢re. The 
difference is not in the facts themselves but in the interpretation thereof. 

A fortiori this diagnosis is still more evident when the paralysis is 
accompanied by atrophy, and when the cedema produces cutaneous 


gangrene, the evolution of which phenomena is apparent to the least 
experienced observers. 


In this connection let us return to Mdlle. Coirin. Under the physical 
influence brought to bear by the application of the shift which had 
touched the tomb of Deacon Paris, the cedema which was due to vaso- 
motor trouble disappeared almost instantaneously. The breast regained 
its normal size. There is nothing astonishing in this, since we know 
with what rapidity troubles of the circulation may appear and disappear. 
When the cedema disappeared the local conditions affecting the nutrition 
of the tissues were favourably modified, the wound on the breast was 
permitted to heal by virtue of physiological laws as well known as those 
which had previously operated to produce the gangrene. But complete 
cicatrisation requires a well defined and sufficient time for its comple- 
tion, and accordingly we find that it is not till nineteen days afterwards 
that the skin of the organ became completely free from all ulceration, 
and the healing was completed. 

The contraction proper to paralysis may appear or disappear 
suddenly. It is a fact of common notoriety that a violent emotion may 
root us to the spot without our being able to move our limbs. When 
the inflex-motor part of the brain regains its power, we are able to 
move again, but if, during this paralysis, the muscles become atrophied 
’ the limb will not regain its strength and size until the sets of mus¢les 
have been renewed, and this renovation, over which, too, physical laws 
preside, requires time to complete itself. This fact is also present in the 
case of Mdlle. Coirin, who could not use her atrophied legs to get into a 
carriage until twenty days had elapsed from the time of her so-called 
“sudden ” cure. 

There remains the case of Phillippe Sergent, reported by Carré de 
Montgeron. On July 1oth, 1730, the third day of his vigil at the 
tomb of Deacon Paris, he was cured of a contraction of the limbs on 
the right side, accompanied by atrophy. “ But,” says the narrator 
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explicitly, “his right hand, thigh, and leg did not fill out again in a 
moment, but simply became of normal colour,” they being affected, 
as in the case of Mdlle. Coirin, with blue hysterical cedema. The 
atrophy could not escape the physiological law which governs muscular 
regeneration. 

Moreover, I do not speak without being able to call my. own 
personal experience to witness. I have seen patients return from the 
shrines now in vogue who have been sent thither with my consent, 
owing to my own inability to inspire the operation of the faith-cure. 
I have examined the limbs affected with paralysis or contraction some 
days before, and have seen the gradual disappearance of the locah 
sensitive spots which almost always remain for some time after the 
cure of the actual disease—paralysis or contraction. 

To sum up, I believe that the faith-cure demands special subjects 
and special complaints—those, namely, which are amenable to the 
influence of the mind over the body, if it is to find ground to work 
upon. Hysterical subjects offer a mental condition favourable to ‘the 
operation of the faith-cure, for they afford a field eminently receptive 
of suggestion; whether that suggestion is conveyed by external 
influences, or whether, as is more probable, they bring to bear on 
themselves the powerful force of auto-suggestion. With these persons, 
male or female, the influence of the mind over the body is strong 
enough to produce the cure of maladies which the lack of knowledge 
of their true nature, which prevailed not so long ago, had caused 
to be regarded as incurable. Such are the facts about troubles of 
hysterical origin which are beginning to be understood—such as 
muscular atrophy, cedema, and ulcerated tumours. When one hears 
talk of the sudden cure in ashrine of an ulcerated cancer of the 
breast, it is permissible to recall the case of Mdlle. Coirin or the facts. 
quite recently observed by Dr. Fowler. 

Can we then affirm that we can explain everything which claims 
to be of supernatural origin in the faith-cure, and that the frontiers of 
the miraculous are visibly shrinking day by day before the march of 
scientific attainments? Certainly not. In all investigation we have 
to learn the lesson of patience. [ am among the first to recognise that 
Shakespeare’s words hold good to-day— 

“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in thy philosophy.” 
J. M. CHARCOT, 
de l Institut. 

















THE MASTER-BUILDER. 


SCENE FROM ACT II. 
SOLNESS. 


OME here and let us sit down, Hilda. Sit there on the sofa—so 


that you can look into the garden. (HILDA WANGEL seats 
herself in the corner of the sofa) 


SOLNESS (drings a chair closer). 
Would you like to hear about it ? 
HILDA. 
Yes, I shall be very glad, indeed, to sit and listen to you. 
SOLNESS (sz¢s down). 
Then, [’ll tell you all about it. 


HILDA. 


Now I can see both the garden and you, Mr. Solness. 


So now tell 
away! Goon! 


SOLNESS (points towards the bow-window). 
Out there on the rising ground—where you see the new house 


HILDA. 
Yes? 


SOLNESS. 


Aline and I lived there in the first years of our married life. There 
was an old house up there that had belonged to her mother; and 
we inherited it, and the whole of the great garden with it. 


HILDA. 
Was there a tower on ¢/at house, too ? 
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SOLNESS. 

No, nothing of the kind. From the outside it looked like a great, 
dark, ugly wooden box; but all the same it was snug and comfortable 
enough inside. 

HILDA. 
Then did you pull down the ramshackle old place ? 


SOLNESS. 
No, it was burnt down. 


HILDA. 


The whole of it ? 


SOLNESS. 
Yes. 
HILDA. 
Was that a great misfortune for you? 


SOLNESS. 
That depends on how you look at it. As a builder, the fire was 
the making of me—— 
HILDA. 
Well, but—— ? 
SOLNESS. 
It was just after the birth of the two little boys. 
HILDA. 
The poor little twins, yes. 
SOLNESS. 


They came healthy and bonny into the world. And they were 
growing, too—you could see the difference from day to day. 


HILDA. 
Little children do grow quickly at first. 


SOLNESS. 
It was the prettiest sight in the world to see Aline lying with the 
two of them in her arms—but then came the night of the fire—— 


HILDA (excitedly). 
What happened? Do tell me! Was anyone burned? 
VoL. VIII.—No. 44. 
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SOLNESS. 


No, not that. Everyone was got safe and sound out of the house——. 


HILDA. 
Well, and what then ? 


SOLNESS. 


The fright had shaken Aline so terribly. The alarm—the escape— 
the break-neck hurry—and then the ice-cold night air—for they had to 
be carried out just as they lay—both she and the little ones. 


HILDA. 
Was it too much for them? 


SOLNESS. 
Oh, no, ¢hey stood it well enough. But Aline fell into a fever, and 
it affected her milk. She would insist on nursing them herself, because 


it was her duty, she said. And both our little boys, they—(clenching his 
hands)—they—oh ! 


HILDA. 
They did not get over that ? 


SOLNESS. 


No, ¢hat they didn’t get over. That was how we lost them. 


HILDA. 
It must have been terribly hard for you. 


SOLNESS. 
Hard enough for me ; but ten times harder for Aline. (clenching his 
hands in suppressed fury) Oh, that such things should be allowed to 


happen here on earth! (shortly and firmly) From the day I lost them 
I built no churches of my own free will. 


HILDA. 
Not even the church tower in our town ? 


SOLNESS. 
Not of my own free will. 


I know how free and happy I felt when 
that tower was finished. 


HILDA. 
7 know that, too. 
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SOLNESS. 


And now I shall never—never build anything of that sort again ! 
Neither churches nor church towers. 


HILDA (nods slowly). 
Nothing but houses for people to live in. 


SOLNESS. 
Homes for human beings, Hilda. 





HILDA. 


But homes with high towers and spires upon them. 


SOLNESS. 


If possible. (adopts a lighter tone) Well, you see, as I said, that 
fire was the making of me—as a builder, I mean. 


HILDA. 
Why don’t you call yourself an architect, like the others ? 


SOLNESS. 
I haven’t been systematically enough taught for that. What I 
know I’ve for the most part found out for myself. 
HILDA. 
But you succeeded all the same. 


SOLNESS. 

Yes ; thanks to the fire. I laid out almost the whole of the garden 
in villa lots ; and ¢here I was able to build entirely after my own heart. 
So I came to the front with a rush. 

HiLpDA (looks keenly at him). 


You must surely be a very happy man—situated as you are. 


SOLNESS (g/oomily). 
Happy? Do you say that, too—like all the rest of them ? 


HILDA. 
Yes ; it seems to me you must be. If you could only get the two 
little children out of your head—— 
SOLNESS (s/ow/y). 
The two little children are not so easy to forget, Hilda. 
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HILDA (somewhat uncertainly). 
Do you still feel their loss so much—after all these years ? 
SOLNESS (looks fixedly at her, without replying). 
A happy man, you said—— 
HILDA. 


Well, now, ave you not happy—in other respects ? 


SOLNESS (continues to look at her). 

When I told you all this about the fire—h’m—— 
HILDA. 
Well ? 
SOLNESS. 
Was there not one special thought that you, as it were, seized upon ? 
HILDA (reflects in vain).' 

No. What thought should that be? 


SOLNESS (wth subdued emphasis). 


It was simply and solely by that fire that I was enabled to build 
homes for human beings. Comfortable, snug, bright homes, where 
father and mother and the whole tribe of children can live in safety 
and gladness, feeling what a happy thing it is to be alive in the world— 


and most of all to belong to each other, both in great things and 
in small. 


HILDA (ardently). 


Yes, but is it not a very happy thing for you that you are able to 
build such lovely homes ? 


SOLNESS. 
The price, Hilda, the frightful price I have to pay for it. 


HILDA. 
But can you never get over that? 


SOLNESS. 


No. That I might build homes for others, I had to renounce, 
for all time to renounce, the making of a home for myself. I mean a 
home for the flock of children, and for father and mother, too? 
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HILDA (cautiously). 
But must that be so? For all time—do you say? 


SOLNESS (nods slowly). 
That was the price of the happiness, which people talk about. 
(breathes heavily) That happiness—h’m—that happiness could be bought 
no cheaper, Hilda. 


HILDA (as before). 
But may there not be a happier time coming? 


SOLNESS. 
Never in this world, never. That is another consequence of the fire, 
and of Aline’s illness afterwards. 


HILDA (looks at him with an expression of indecision). 


And yet you build all these nurseries ? 


SOLNESS (seriously). 
Have you never noticed, Hilda, that it is the impossible which 
especially attracts one and calls to one? 


HILDA (reflects). 
The impossible? (gaz/y) Yes, indeed! Is that your case, too? 
SOLNESS. 
It is. 
HILDA. 
Then there is—a little of,the troll in you, too? 


SOLNESS. 


Why the troll ? 
HILDA. 


Well, what would you call it, then ? 


SOLNESS (77ses). 
No, no, that may be so (vehemently), But how can [ help becoming 
a troll, when this is the way it goes with me in everything! In 
everything ! 
HILDA. 


What do you mean by that? 


SOLNESS (in a subdued tone). 
Notice what I say to you, Hilda, all that I contrive to do, build 
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create in beauty, in security, in cheerful comfort—in grandeur, too— 
(wrings his hands). Oh, is it not fearful to think of- ? 


HILDA. 

What is so fearful ? 

SOLNESS. 

That I am obliged to weigh all this, to pay for it, not with money, 
but with human happiness, and not my own happiness only, but 
with that of others, too. Yes, yes, see that, Hilda! That is the price 
which my position as an artist has cost me, and every single day I 
have to look on while the price is paid for me anew—over again, and 
over again—and over again for ever! 

HILDA (rises and looks straight at him). 


Now, I am sure you are thinking about—about “er. 


SOLNESS. 


Yes, most about Aline, for Aline—she had her calling in life, too, 
just as much asI had mine. (Azs voice quivers) But her calling in life 
has had to be spoiled and crushed and broken and smashed—in order 
that mine might have free course to—to achieve a sort of big victory. 
Yes, for you must know that Aline—she also had a talent for building. 


HILDA. 
She? for building ? 


SOLNESS (shakes his head). 


Not houses with towers and spires and things of that kind, such as 
I am busy with—— 


HILDA. 
Well, but then what? 


SOLNESS (softly, much moved). 


For building up the souls of little children, Hilda, building up 
children’s souls so that they might rise in equilibrium and into distin- 
guished beautiful shapes, so that they might soar up into straight, 
grown-up human souls. That was what Aline had the talent for doing ; 
and all that is lying unused, and never to be used hereafter, of no 
service to anybody, exactly like the heaps of rubbish after a fire. 
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HILDA. 
Yes, but even if this were so——! 


SOLNESS. 
It zs so. Itzsso. I know it. 


HILDA. 
Well, but in any case it is not your fault. 





SOLNESS ( fixes his eyes on her and nods slowly). 


Yes, you see, hat is the great terrible question, ¢Aat is the doubt 
that is gnawing me—both night and day. 


HILDA. 
That? 


SOLNESS. 
Yes, suppose that the fault was mine, in a certain sense. 


HILDA. 


Your fault! The fire! 


SOLNESS. 
All of it, the whole thing. And at the same time, perhaps, I 
am entirely innocent. 
HILDA (looks at him with a troubled expression). 
Oh, Mr. Solness, if you talk like that you must indeed be—ili 
after all. 
SOLNESS. 
H’m, I shall never again in this world be really well on that point. 


HENRIK IBSEN. 





ON BIMETALLISM. 


N the latter part of 1886, the Governor of the Bank of England, in 
view of the meeting of a Commission about to be held, was anxious 
to have the individual opinion of every member of the Court, as there 
was some doubt expressed at the time as to whether the majority of the 
Directors were in favour of Bimetallism or not. 
As a Director of the Bank of England, I expressed my opinion 
then, and I think I cannot do better than quote a letter which I wrote 
at the time. 


** New Court, E.C. 
“ November oth, 1886. 


**S1r,—I have had the honour of receiving your letter in which you are so 
good as to ask my opinion on the great financial question of the day, namely, 
Bimetallism, and I feel it a great privilege to be able tocomply with your request, 
although I am sure you will excuse me if I do not do so at any great length ; 
to do so would entail entering into a great many statistics, and would likewise 
mean dealing with details and figures which I would infinitely rather leave in 
more competent hands. But the broad question of whether the introduction of 
Bimetallism into this country would be desirable is one which may be approached 
even by a humble individual like myself. 

“‘T am strongly opposed to any radical change as regards the metallic circula- 
tion of Great Britain. In the first place, I hold that the progress of civilisation 
is towards diminishing the requirement of large amounts of bullion, instead of 
increasing the same, and what better proof can you have in favour of my argu- 
ment than the existence and perfect working of our Bankers’ Clearing House? 
That institution shows an average weekly return of £100,000,000, which one 
hundred millions sterling mean that dond fide transactions to. that extent 
have taken place without the intermediary influence of bullion or even Bank 
notes. 

“In the face of such a perfect banking system, or rather such very simple 
means for the exchange of sums of such colossal magnitude, does it not seem an 
anomaly to say: ‘ There is not sufficient bullion in the country, you must make 
silver a legal tender so as to enable A, at his option, if he owes B £50,000, to 
discharge his debt by delivering at his door so many tons of silver.’ 
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“As long as the British public has confidence in the notes of the Bank of 
England, this country will not require any excessive amount of bullion ; and the 
moment that confidence ceases it is the gold which would be sought after and: 
not the silver. 

‘What would be the position of the Bank of England if Bimetallism were to 
be introduced throughout Europe? I venture to think an extremely dangerous 
one, and if a financial crisis arose, whether from internal or external causes, the: 
Bank would be unable to protect its stock of gold, and would be inundated with 
silver. This would not, and does not, apply to other countries, because the laws. 
which regulate the Statutes of their State Banks are not so clearly defined, nor 
so rigorously enforced. For instance, the Bank of France in ordinary times does: 
not give any really large amounts of gold in exchange for its notes, whilst in 
extraordinary times, it adopts very promptly the necessary steps to protect its 
stock of bullion. 

“What took place when the late war broke out between France and 
Germany? The Bank of France not only did not pay its notes in gold, but a 
quantity of five franc notes were immediately printed, in addition to which the 
Bank was authorised to issue more notes than it was legally entitled to do: 
according to its Charter. This did not prevent, nor would it prevent, the 
French bankers from drawing bullion ‘away from this market, either by sales of 
bonds on the Stock Exchange, or by getting their bills discounted in the open 
market here. 

*‘ As regards Germany, that country has also certainly a gold standard, but it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to obtain any large amount of gold from 
Berlin, or from any of the branches of the Imperial State Bank. 

“Then, again, as to Italy, there is a large amount of gold stored away there, 
but as, in reality, it does not see daylight that country might as well not have 
departed from its paper currency. 

“Therefore, to sum up the situation in a few words, London being the centre: 
of the financial world, we have to be doubly careful to protect our stock of gold ; 
but if Bimetallism were introduced throughout Europe we should have much 
greater difficulty in doing so, and should be obliged to increase our stock sad silver 
whether it suited us or not. 

“ Whilst feeling very strongly on these points, there can be no doubt that there 
are great grievances both in India and China in connection with the silver 
question, and if anything could be done towards diminishing those grievances it 
would be extremely desirable to do it. 

“To find, however, a remedy for both past and present grievances would be 
difficult, if not impossible, but as regards the former, old contracts in connection 
with pensions, &c., might be revised, whilst as regards present grievances the: 
fact of the rupee having fallen considerably below its original value is not in’ 
itself more unfair than the exchange fluctuation between this and any other 
country. That something ought to be done for India there can be no doubt ;. 
but that, because a grievance exists in that country, it would be advisable to 
introduce into this country that which might prove a very dangerous experiment 
hardly seems to me a sound argument. 
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“T will not conclude these lines without alluding to the printed papers which 
‘you were so good as to send me, and which have reference to a discussion which 
took place at the Bank of England in 1879. I remember perfectly well that 
discussion, as, after some conversation, it was decided upon by the Court of 
Directors not to purchase any silver for the Bank owing to the demonetisation of 
silver by the German Government. The wisdom of that decision has been fully 
proved by the subsequent great fall in the price and value of silver. 

“*T felt very strongly on the subject then, although it was a practical question 
which was at issue; and I feel equally strongly if not more so now, when the 
question presents itself in the form of a very wide and important theory.—I beg 
to remain, Sir, your very faithful and most obedient servant, 


‘* ALFRED DE ROTHSCHILD. 


““P.S.—It is unnecessary for me to say that the foregoing are entirely my own 
and personal views on the subject.” 


As everybody is aware, a Commission met at that time, under the 
presidency of Lord Herschell, a full report of which appeared in a Blue- 
ibook somewhat later, namely, 1888, in which I believe my letter to the 
Governor of the Bank appeared, and, if I refer to this circumstance, it is 
for two reasons: in the first place, to show that the question of Bimetallism 
is one which was seriously discussed not very long ago, and, secondly, 
because I felt very strongly on the subject then, and have no reason what- 
soever to regret in any shape, or to modify in the slightest degree, the 
views which I ventured to express at the time; in fact, quite the contrary. 

I felt then that a gold standard for England was the only possible one, 
and if we consider that the whole of her commerce and a great part of 
that of other countries is carried on by bills of exchange on London which 
are naturally payable in gold, I think it must be admitted that the world 
in general transacts its business on a gold basis, and that, in reality, such 
a thing as a double standard, except in a very modified form, does not 
exist even in those countries who profess to pay in either of the two metals. 

It is now proposed to revert, to a great extent, to the old state of 
things which existed until. 1873, namely, to open all or part of the mints 
of Europe to the free coinage of silver, and to discuss a ratio to be fixed. 

Well, have the Bimetallists for a single moment thought what the 
result would be if such a measure were introduced? Why, clearly, from 
that very moment, the Bank of England note would cease to represent 
sovereigns and would be payable in a depreciated currency, because the 
Bank of England could never pay its notes in gold, and at the same 
time be purchasers of an unlimited amount of silver, for within a very 
short period the twenty-five millions of gold which the Bank now holds 
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in its vaults would, in my opinion, have disappeared, and have become 
replaced by silver. 

In the final adjustment of international balances, I cannot help 
thinking, whatever arrangement might be made on the principles of 
Bimetallism, and whatever ratio might be established, gold, and gold 
alone, will always be chosen as the favourite, if not the only possible 
medium of settling a large debt, or of making a large remittance 
for some cause or other. 

We—z.e., our firm—have on several occasions been obliged to send a 
million sterling in sovereigns or bar gold abroad, which million, when 
packed up, amounts to a weight of about ten tons! Is it likely, and, 
even if desirable, would it be feasible and practical, supposing a ratio 
of twenty to one were established, to send two hundred tons of metal at 
one and the same time? It seems to me that the operation would be 
impossible, and the sender would therefore naturally elect, or rather be 
compelled, to send gold, even if it had to be bought at a premium. 

The causes of the fall in silver are so well known that I feel I 
should not be justified in taking up space by recapitulating the 
same; but, in addition to the action taken by Germany in 1873, when 
she demonetised her silver, the action of three of the Great European 
Powers and several of the minor Powers has materially tended to further 
accentuate the downfall in the price and value of that metal. 

Italy some years ago bought large amounts of gold ; and, whilst it is 
doubtful how much still remains there, the Russian Government have 
amassed some very large amounts of the metal; and the Austrian 
Government, who have recently introduced laws in connection with their 
currency, have alsocommenced making their purchases. 

I think that this is a conclusive proof of the appreciation on the part 
of all the great countries of Europe of the single standard, or, at least, 
of the advantage of a gold standard. 

We are then asked suddenly to go back to what took place before 
1873, and to forget the enormous progress which civilisation has made 
in facilitating the financial operations of the world. 

England, no doubt, owes a great part of her enormous wealth to the 
confidence which her monetary system has inspired both at home and 
abroad, confidence based on the fact that our Bank note represents 
sovereigns, and that a bill drawn upon England from any part of the 
world will at maturity be payable in the same metal. 

As regards the internal resources of the country, I think it is per- 
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fectly clear that we have ample bullion and ample notes to carry on the 
enormous transactions of the day ; in fact, so perfect is the system of 
the Bankers’ Clearing House, and so great are the facilities afforded by 
all the large Joint Stock Banks and private bankers to their customers, 
that neither bullion nor notes are required to any very great extent ; and, 
if we consider the hundreds of millions sterling on deposit, and that the 
weekly accounts of the Bankers’ Clearing House show average trans- 
actions of over £100,000,000, I think we may fairly say that our 
banking system is as near perfection as possible, although the word 
“ perfection ” is a great one to apply to anything or anybody. 

Under this condition of things the commerce and the trade of the 
country have flourished, and it would be a dangerous, and possibly a 
suicidal, experiment to try and introduce any innovation into our 
system of currency. 

Advocates of Bimetallism maintain that the fall in the price of 
silver has brought about a corresponding fall in the prices of various 
commodities. 

This may or may not be the case; but, supposing the former 
hypothesis to be correct, I am not prepared to contend that it would be 
a misfortune for England or the world in general ; nor do I share the 
opinion of certain distinguished exponents of that theory, who deplore 
the fact of the Indian exporter being able to send wheat remuneratively 
to England, thus interfering seriously with the interests of the British 
farmer. I hold that wheat at 30s. a quarter instead of 45s. is rather 
a blessing than otherwise. 

The question as to whether the fall in silver is really the cause of the 
fall in the value of certain commodities is a very big one, but I think the 
fall in the prices of commodities is due to over-production, owing in 
great part to the development of new regions in all parts of the world, 
and to the increased facilities of communication which have enabled these 
products to be placed at low prices in the European markets. 

Apart from other considerations it seems to me impossible to come 
to a universal arrangement in respect to a general currency question, as 
no two countries are alike as regards their individual wealth, resources, 
and expenditure. 

We have large payments to make ourselves and large payments to 
receive from others. We must be perfectly satisfied in our own minds 
that obligations to us will be equally faithfully fulfilled, and to admit the 
principle of a theory which would cast any doubt on the subject, since it 
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would leave the debtor the option of paying in whatever currency suited 
him best, would, in my opinion, render it impossible for the trade of the 
world to be carried on on a sound and stable basis. 

However, although I venture to hope I have conclusively shown that 
Bimetallism for England is an absolute impossibility, still the question 
arises whether it is not possible to extend the use of silver generally 
and thereby stop a further fall, the disastrous consequences of which no 
one can foresee. 

It would be presumptuous on my part to imagine that I could suggest 
an absolute and lasting remedy, but I think a palliative might be found 
in the following form :— 

The American Government are purchasers of silver to the extent of 
fifty-four millions of ounces yearly, and I would suggest that, on con- 
dition these purchases were continued, the different European Powers 
should combine to make certain yearly purchases—say, to the extent of 
about £5,000,000 sterling annually—the said purchases to be continued 
over a period of five years at a price not exceeding forty-three pence 
per ounce standard, but if silver should rise above that price, the pur- 
chases, for the time being, to be immediately suspended. 

.The details of such a scheme to form the subject of an international 
).agreement to be discussed by representatives of the different Powers. 

I think that an arrangement of this sort might give general satisfac- 
tion, and I venture to hope and believe that our American friends would 
find it acceptable. 

I can see no objection either to silver being made a legal tender in 
England, up to 45, instead of £2, as.it is at present. 

It seems to me that the European Powers, holding as they do large 
amounts of coined and uncoined silver, cannot be indifferent to the 
market price of that metal; and,as to England, we have no right to look 
at one side of the question only and to ignore the complaints of a power- 
ful minority. 

As regards India, I believe the proposal would be very well received. 
The bulk of the population would recognise that no material alteration, 
ifany, had been suggested, whilst the merchants and bankers would 
know that the exchanges had been given a stability which could not be 
disturbed for a period of five years; for, if I am not misinformed, it is 
the instability in the exchange which is the principal factor in the com- 


plaints from India rather than the depreciation in the value of the rupee 
itself. 
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In addition, the gold market would be relieved in so far as no 
appeal would probably be made to it,except from Europe, for some 
time to come; and as South Africa is increasing her output of gold 
yearly, an arrangement such as I have suggested would enable Russia 
and Austria to complete their purchases without unduly interfering 
with the money market in general. 

If I have alluded to India, it is because it is that country which 
from its enormous size and population is able yearly to find use for a 
very large amount of silver, not only for currency, but likewise for 
ornamental and other purposes, and if suddenly, from some cause or 
other, a demand from that quarter should cease, or through some 
specific legislation the actual value of the silver rupee should 
materially decline, I have no hesitation in saying that I for one should 
very much indeed regret such an issue, which would not only affect the 
value of the savings of hundreds of millions in India, but which would 
also materially affect the value of a commodity which, although it has 
at the present moment materially depreciated, still represents a gigantic 
sum. 


It may be urged against my proposal that it is expecting certain 


sacrifices on the part of other countries not so immediately interested as 
England and India. I cannot help thinking, however, that what is 
right and best for the world in general must eventually prove to be the 
best for individual interests. 


ALFRED DE ROTHSCHILD. 





ENGLISH SONGS AND BALLADS. 


NDREW FLETCHER, of Saltoun, observed that if only he 
A were allowed to make a people’s ballads he would contentedly 
leave to others the making of their laws, meaning thereby to emphasise 
the strong influence of a really popular poetry upon a people. There 
are, in fact, two distinct kinds of good poetry—that which appeals to: 
the few, and that which appeals to the many. That which appeals to 
the uneducated, or half-educated many is too often poor, mere dogyrel, 
low in tone and tendency too; or it is wanting in distinction, the echo of 
somebody else, mediocre, if pretentious. But there is a popular poetry 
which is distinctly good, as good as any, perhaps even better than that 
which appeals only to the few. For granted a little education, a little 
learning only, in the reader, and then do not Shakespeare and Homer 
come into this category? Burns and Beranger certainly do. In this 
list one may place also the best of our old ballads and the best of Sir 
Walter Scott’s. Speaking generally, the ggod popular poetry appeals to 
the heart, not to the head. The worst ballads are poor doggret 
enough, as bald as Dr. Johnson’s parody— 


*T put my hat upon my head, 
And walked into the Strand, 
And there I met another man, 
Whose hat was in his hand.” 


But the best are of a very high order of poetry. They tell, in a catch- 
ing, easy lilt or measure, a short story of tragedy or humour ;. 
some being condensed from long metrical chronicles, while a song 
is the lyrical essence or perfume of a mood. The finest ballads- 
are brief and pointed—seize by instinct on the salient and im- 
portant features of a narrative, ignoring the rest. The expression 
is terse and nervous, often startling in its happy audacity; they 
never pause for verbal ornamentation or long-drawn_ illustration ;. 
they make their impression by driving home the bare fact, relying om 
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the nature of the fact itself, but presenting this with the utmost effect, 
by judicious choice of incident, told in few words ; but those white-hot, 
and prégnant with the very gist or significance-of the situation. These 
may be metaphorical, or they may be simply descriptive of the most 
characteristic and distinguishing circumstance in what is happening. - 
Thus in “Clerk Saunders,” a lady’s lover is slain swiftly and suddenly 
by her brothers—as both are sleeping side by side—so swiftly and 
suddenly that she sleeps on unknowing, and when she wakes all we are 
told about her is this— 
“* Clerk Saunders he started and Margaret she turned 
Into his arms as asleep she lay, 


Ané sad and silent was the night 
That was atween thir twae. 


“ He lay still and sleepit sound, 
Albeit the sun began to sheen, 
She looked atween her and the wa’, 
And dull and drowsie were his een.” 
What we should term scientific accuracy is, indeed, foreign to these 
pieces. That incident of the death of Saunders is scarcely a literal 
transcript from the possible—it could hardly have happened just so. 


And yet you do not question its possibility, so thoroughly in keeping 
are all the details ; so appallingly vivid and real it seems—as similar 
things doinadream. The primitive elemental emotions and passions 
of human nature are alone concerned in these brief abstracts of the 


deepest tragedy; and yet the whole story is often not clearly dis- 
tinguishable from a fairy tale. It is as if an imaginative child 
were telling a story, with perfect good’ faith, and with accents 
of simple sincerity, to an audience of like children, neither teller, nor 
hearers being accustomed clearly to distinguish between fact and fancy. 
So that these ballads are somewhat akin to the old nursery rhyme, or to 
the Arabian Nights, only with the element of tragedy superadded. 
But the supernatural element enters largely into the narratives, and 
quite as a matter of course ; it is part and parcel of the story ; and the 
narrator evidently expects this to be received with quite as little of 
incredulity as the rest. Thus, in “ Clerk Saunders,” though— 
“The clinking bell gaed through the town, 

And carried the dead corpse to the clay ” 
“yet ; 
“Young Saunders stood at May Margaret’s window, 

I wot, an hour before the day ”— 
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for the ghost must get back his troth from the person to whom it was 
plighted before he can rest. ‘And in the fine old ballad called “ Young 
. Redin,” a little bird in'a tree speaks as if birds were quite accustomed to 
join in the conversation at some momentous crisis of human affairs. A 
lady has revenged herself on her faithless lover by luring him into her 
chamber and there killing him ; then, with the help of her handmaid, she 
throws him, unseen by human eye, into a deep pool of the river Clyde: 
but the little bird reproves her in the act of doing so, and another bird, 
or the same, reveals her crime to her baffled avengers, and she is punished. 
In another fine ballad, “ Binnorie,” the harp of a minstrel reveals a crime. 
In “Earl Mar’s Daughter,” a beloved prince stays in a lady’s bower, by 
enchantment having taken the form of a dove. 

There is about some of the ballads an abruptness in the mention of 
a crime, or surprise of fate that almost takes away the breath ; as when 
in the “ Cruel Brother,” the brother suddenly stabs his sister, the bride, 
who is riding away after her wedding, while she is bending down from 
her horse to kiss him, because his consent to her marriage has not been 
obtained ; and the refrain of //ies and frimroses in every second line 
deepens, while it softens, the terror. A lawless and violent state ot 
society as of the Middle Ages is indicated. 

*‘ She was louting down to kiss him sweet, 
With a heigho! anda lily gay ; 
Let me have a kiss before you go, 
As the primrose spreads so sweetly.” 

Yet revolting circumstances are not emphasised and gloated over as 
in modern sensational,-naturalistic literature—a literature of decadence, 
bad art, and bad morals—there is here no slaughter-house smell, no 
Sadism of lustful orgy—the horror is just touched, and the minstrel passes 
on, having obtained the required flavour, the essential tincture needed for 
his creation,from the incident out of which alone it could be extracted. But 
these old writers, being true poets, unlike the modern realist, treat human 
sorrow and sin in a grave, pitiful, humane spirit. Yet a certain crude 
violence in truth there often is—as where, in the ballad of“ Lord Thomas,” 
the bridegroom cuts off his bride’s head at the very altar of wedlock, 
and throws it against the wall, the bride having just stabbed another 
lady then and there, a rival in the bridegroom’s affections. ‘‘ Hugh of 
Lincoln ” is another tale ghastly and horrible ; a Jewish girl murders a 
Christian boy, and flings his body into a well ; but here the supernatural 
isso mingled with the tale that the whole story becomes: rather weird 
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and wild than merely shocking. Nor can anything exceed the abrupt, 
almost bald terror of the triple tragedy in “ Childe Vyet.” “Barbara 
Allen” is similarly naif, abrupt, and arresting in its combination of hard 
cruelty with childlike pathos. The “Twa Corbies” is perhaps the 
intensest of these tales. Two carrion crows are talking about a 
knight whose dead body lies unheeded in a hollow. The sense of blank 
isolation and desertion was never more awfully realised by means of a 
few broad terrific verbal touches. 


“ As I was walking all alane, 
I heard twa corbies making a mane ; 
The tane unto the tither did say, 
‘Whar sall we gang and dine the day?’ 


‘In behint yon auld fail dyke 

I wot there lies a new-slain knight, 
And naebody kens that he lies there, 

But his hawk, and his hound, and his lady fair. 
His hound is to the hunting gane, 

His hawk to fetch the wildfowl hame, 
His lady’s taen anither mate ; 

Sae we may mak’ our dinner sweet. 
Ye'll sit on his white hause bane, 

And I'll pike out his bonny blue een, 
Wi ae lock of his gowden hair 

We'll theek our nest when it grows bare. 
Mony’s the ane for him makes mane, 

But nane sall ken whar he is gane ; 
O’er his white banes when they are bare 

The wind sall blow for evermair.’” 


On the other hand, pathos simple and genuine, that goes to the heart, 
is characteristic of many ballads. This is true of the beautiful “ Annie of 
Lochroyan ”—where the fairy incident of the mast of gold, and the sail 
of costly silk, which Annie puts up in her boat when she sets out on a 
long sea voyage to find her lover, and the plain “ mast of tree,” which 
she substitutes on her disappointed return, all enhance the unique 
kind of naif, pathetic impression these old ballads make. When her 
lover, as she deems, rejects her, and will not let her in— 


* Slowly, slowly, gaed she back, 
As the day began to peep ; 

She set her foot intill her boat, 

And sair, sair did she weep.” 
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It is so simply true, we feel it would have been just so. But a child 
might be telling the story. 

“ Burd Ellen” relates the quenchless love of a girl who follows her 
lover in a page’s dress, even at the risk of drowning, and her love at last 
melts him when their child is born in the stable where she is grooming 
his horses. But for pathos, “Helen of Kirkconnell,” “The Lament ot 
the Forsaken Maiden,” and “ Waly, Waly,” perhaps carry off the palm. 

“Waly, Waly” is supremely touching in its simplicity, and the last 
lines especially seem to be wailed straight out of a broken heart— 

“Oh, oh! if my young babe were born, 
And set upon the nurse’s knee, 
And I mysel’ were dead and gane, 
And the green grass growing over me.” 

Of the more or less historical ballads, probably the “ Hunting of the 
Cheviot,” “Sir Patrick Spens ” (which Wordsworth calls “the grand old 
ballad of ‘Sir Patrick Spens’”), “Edom o’ Gordon,” and “The 
Douglas Tragedy” are.the best—and fine poetry they are. But history 
is not their strong point, so far as accuracy goes, the traditions on which 
they are founded being often vague enough. As a rule, the Scotch, or 
Border ballads are better than the English—* The Bailiff’s Daughter of 
Islington,” which is graceful and charming, and the “ Children in the 


Wood,” part of which is very touching, while the rest is pedestrian and 
bald, are perhaps the best. But we cannot tell how much of the bald- 
ness and flatness of English ballads may be due to the alterations of 


successive reciters, or to the transcriber; taken down originally from 
the recitation of old nurses, shepherds, and such people, after a 
while they got transcribed on broadsheets and hawked about, so 
becoming subject to the “corrections” of dull scholars, of half- 
educated pedants, who would be too ready to tame them, and dock 
them of their happy audacitics, eliminating from them that wild 
elemental flavour, which belonged to the heart of the true popular 
poet, or minstrel, and commended itself to the unsophisticated hearts 
of his rude audience. For, as Mr. Andrew Lang has said, the 
English ballads are not, or are very rarely, pure Volkslicder. The vast 
majority of them, in their present form, have not been collected from 
oral tradition, like the ballads of tae Scotch Border, Italy, and 
Greece. As soon as printing was firmly established in England, the 
traditional songs were distributed on cheap broadsheets. Pedlars, like 
Shakespeare’s Autolycus, “had songs for men or women of all sizes.” 
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The people “ love a ballad but even too well; if it be a doleful matter, 
merrily set down, or a very pleasant thing indeed, and sung lament- 
ably.” In Addison’s time, as we Jearn from the Sfectator, such ballads 
on broadsheets were pasted on the walls of country houses, and Addison 
took delight in studying them, as Pepys and Dryden had done before 
him. But as a matter of fact the English peasantry is probably duller 
and more prosaic than any in Europe. The climate is dull, the conditions 
of life are very hard. If ever our fat and food-producing soil, which now 
with difficulty supports even partridges and landlords, miraculously 
produces a rural poet, there is no encouragement for him ; he is not 
forthwith taken into the popular heart, as was Burns in Scotland. Look 
at Clare! look at Bloomfield! and then note the lovely popular poetry 
produced by the Roumanian peasant, and jealously cherished by him as 
a precious possession, beautifully translated lately for us by Carmen Sylva, 
after having been collected with difficulty by Helene Vacaresco. If 
there are no good popular poets in England, it is because there is no 
popular audience for them—and can that be said of any nation except 
the nation of shopkeepers? Publishers, who, like other natives of our 
commercial country, naturally wish to “ make the best of both worlds,” are 
unwilling, it is said, to publish Tennyson in a cheap edition, so that the 
price of him remains prohibitory to poor people ; but even were it other- 
wise, would he not remain caviare tothe general? He would not necessarily 
if he were a singer belonging to another race, but among us, even though 
the “glorious time ” of Board Schools, desiderated by Wordsworth, has 
arrived, he probably would. Tennyson himself was a typical English- 
man, and (one has heard) a shrewd man of business to boot. Perhaps 
he is a little too aristocratic and academic to suit the people ; even the 
bourgeois and upper class buy him very much because it is the fashion, 
and the correct thing to do. 

The origin, and precise date of our best old ballads are uncertain. 
But their collection in book form by Bishop Percy, in 1765, constitutes 
an epoch in our literature, making not a little for the restoration of 
nature and simplicity to our poetry, which had become bookish, modish, 
and artificial, too much of a mere elegant amusement for idle people. 
Walter Scott and Wordsworth were profoundly influenced by Percy’s 
collection, as they had been also by Burns, and one of them by Cowper 
so was the great romantic revival in the beginning of our own century 
fostered and furthered. It is by no means certain that another literary 
decadence has not now set in with us, an era of merely literary art, 
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over scrupulosity as to technical detail, preference for empty sound, to the 
neglect of ideas and genuine feeling. If so, a writer of verse can adopt 
no better cure than a course of these old ballads, attentively and sym- 
pathetically assimilated. Though after all, only personal and 
sympathetic experience of varied life, an intimacy with nature at first 
hand, can, indeed, effect such a cure. Since it is quite possible for a 
decadent scholar, without real hold on, or strong interest in life, to take 
to ballad reading from mere itching love of curious novelty and craving 
for some new literary flavour for his jaded palate, in which case he may 
even take to zmitating the old ballad—indeed a parlous case! Such 
ingenious imitations are possible enough to literary talent, but 
they will be about as much like the original as the more or less bran- 
new architectural imitations at Munich of Florentine loggia, or 
Venetian palace, are like the orginals—correct imitations they may be; 
but “we start, for soul is wanting there,” as Byron says of death. 

Poetry of the same order was indeed produced in the eighteenth 
century by Burns, by Lady Nairne,-and by Jean Adams, a poor school- 
mistress, who died in the almshouse, after writing “There’s nae luck 
about the house.” One of the best of popular Scotch songs is by a 
dissolute, deformed Ayrshire cottager, Anne Pagan, who wrote “Ca the 
yowes to the knowes,” a song worthy of Burns. But ballads and 
songs of this kind are not produced by the anzmic scholarly ex- 
quisite in his library. In our own day, however, they are 
beginning to be written in response to the new stirring themes 
presented to us by adventurous journeys in little known countries, 
by the conditions of Indian and Colonial life, and by wars in 
different quarters of the globe. But they are written, as a rule, by men 
of action, like Australian Gordon, Rudyard Kipling, Sir Charles Lyall, 
Colonel John Hay, or else by literary men who see a great deal of life 
too, men like Browning, Buchanan, Bret Harte, and Louis Stevenson. 

Some of our old ballads may have been composed, as well as sung, 
by the minstrels, men, in the reigns of our early kings, honoured alike at 
the monarch’s Court and baron’s hall, who sang or chanted their stories, 
and accompanied them on the harp; men of action, who followed the 
king or baron on ‘his wars. Their antiquity is proved in many instances 
by the fact of their being quoted in our Elizabethan plays, and by the 
independent occurrence of the same ballad (though in slightly varying 
versions) in different parts of the country; for they are mostly taken 
down from the recitations of village nurses, itinerant singers, shepherds, 
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and such like people, who in turn had heard them from the mouth of some - 
old relative, or acquaintance ; or else they have been copied from more 
or less illiterate transcripts made in remote country places, Bishop 
Percy ascribed most of the ballads to these minstrels, But we hear 
of a humbler kind of minstrel belonging to the people, “ blind harpers 
seated upon. benches and barrels,’ who sang and recited to popular 
audiences. To such persons, rather, we may ascribe a good many of 
our ballads. Their subjects are often similar to those which are dealt 
with in the popular Vo/ks/ieder of other nations, Provencal, Scandinavian, 
Roumanian, German. But my point is that these things generally 
proceed from men of action, or home-keeping women, or comparatively 
illiterate folk, and not from academic or learned persons. 

If you live in some quiet, sequestered part of the country, seldom 
visited by the common tripper, and still far away from railroads, you 
may get to know, even to-day, some primitive, elemental man, un- 
learned in books, untaught save by Nature and his own soul, whose 
every word is unconscious poetry, fresh with quaint and racy metaphor, 
autochthonous, redolent of the soil, cherishing, it may be, strange and 
beautiful superstitions ; a man passionate, deep-hearted, grave, stern; 
when roused even terrible, like his own ocean. He has been to 
school, indeed, but his teachers have been the sublime, inarticulate 
elements of earth, air, and water. Another you may find in village, 
mountain, or moorland, this time, it may be, something of a toper, over- 
flowing with humour, acute observer of men and manners. Hear sucha 
one tell a story ; it will recall, unless I err, the very accent—tragic, 
pathetic, or naively humorous—of one of these old English ballads, so 
that were only a rude gift of versification, of rhythm, and rhyme super- 
added, you would have found the man or woman to make and sing you 
another such ballad to-day. Yet I suspect that for this some Keltic 
strain would have to mingle with the stolid, practical Anglo-Saxon 
blood ; and I am thinking, in what I have said here, of remote Cornish 
places. 

At all events, when the springs of this poetry, which had dried 
up, gushed afresh in the eighteenth century, we do know, as a 
matter of fact, what manner of folk they were who sang. I have 
already mentioned the poor women, Jean Adams, and Anne Pagan. 
For this beautiful popular poetry but culminated in Burns, and it flowed 
over from Scotland into England. It is tobe found in Fergusson, the 
poor lawyer’s clerk who became insane; it spoke through Allan 
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Ramsay’s group, and through Hamilton of Bangor, a man of pleasure, | 
who took up arms for the Pretender, and to whom we owe the lovely 
“Braes of Yarrow,” which inspired so many of Wordsworth’s beautiful 
lyrics. But this music culminated in Burns, creator of those immortal 
ballads, “Tam o’ Shanter,” and the semi-lyrical “Jolly Beggars,” 
singer also of the world’s best folk-songs. Well, and Burns; what was 
he but “inspired ploughman,” and lover of the lassies?- Of course, 
position in life is nothing. The divine maid, Poesy, may come from 
heaven to visit king or cottager at her own royal pleasure. Thus King 
James V. of Scotland wrote one of the best of his country’s lighter 
ballads, “ The Gaberlunzie Man.” And James was a statesman, with 
no undeserved reputation for what used to be called “ gallantry.” Lady 
Anne Barnard, the home-keeping lady, wrote that lovely “ Auld Robin 
Grey,” which, together with Burns’s “John Anderson, my Jo,” is pro- 
bably the happiest expression of the homely domestic ideal ever penned 
—and she never wrote anything else that I know of. Lady Nairne, 
again, was a lady of position, living the usual country life of such a 
person, going in and out among her poor people as their friend ; but she 
so shrank from the notion of being known as an author that some of 
her songs, among the most charming in the language, and deservedly 
popular, were long supposed to have descended from remote antiquity. 
She is the author of the perfect “Land o’ the Leal,” of “Caller 
Herrin’,” and the best of the “Prince Charlie” songs. “Caller 
Herrin’” contains that wonderful heart-gripping line which ends the 
following stanza— 


“ Wha’ll buy my caller herrin’? 
Oh, ye may ca’ them vulgar farin’, 
Wives and mithers maist despairin’ 
Ca’ them lives 0 men!” 


Sir Walter Scott, next to Burns, assuredly the greatest of modern 
balladists and song writers, was a man of action, a sportsman, a man of 
business, a Scotch laird, who by no means unduly magnified his office 
of author, perhaps, did not magnify it enough. The writer of “The 
Burial of Sir John Moore” was a consumptive young clergyman, who 
wrote also a beautiful song, “If I had thought thou couldst have died.” 
Charles Kingsley, to whom we owe “The Three Fishers,” and “Mary, 
call the cattle home,” was once a fast man, and became a sporting 
parson. Macaulay, author of the splendid heroic ballad “ Horatius,” 
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was primarily historian, politician, diner out, rather than poet. Hogg 
writer of “Kilmeny,” and other good popular verse, was the “ Ettrick 
Shepherd.” 

Tom Moore, Tom Campbell, Tom Hood, to whom we owe some of 
the best popular lyrics, were men of the world, as well as writers, 
Chatterton, and Keats, who gave us the “Ballad of Charity,” and “La 
Belle Dame sans Merci,” were pugnacious boys, full of vitality, steeped 
moreover in old English literature. Wordsworth’s praise of Percy’s 
“ Reliques” is even more ardent than Walter Scott’s, and he composed 
several fine things that remind one of Percy’s collection ; though now 
and then, indeed, his simplicity is apt to seem rather uneasily assumed. 
But the poet of “We are Seven” and the “Lucy” lyrics was no mere 
bookworm ; he had listened for himself at the heart of nature and man; — 
he glorified so-called “common” things, and the so-called “common 
people.” I suppose Shelley could not have written a ballad to save 
his life; his verse, lovely of its kind, is the very antipodes of simple 
pathetic, or tragic, poetry. 

Of course, every rule has its exceptions. Mrs. Browning, who 
wrote some very noble ballads, is not, however, an exception; for she 
was a woman who put motherhood before poetry; who cared much more 
for the loss of her boy’s best frock than for the loss of the manuscripts of 
Aurora Leigh, when both were lost for awhile in the same box. Neither 
is Coleridge one. At least Coleridge’s temperament, like Edgar Poe’s, 
was abnormal; and he probably took so kindly to opium, partly— 
I don’t say, only—because his native disposition had some occult affinity 
with that drug. A certain dreamy, visionary languor suffused his soul 
from the first, and enabled him to conceive, as in a dream, his wonderful 
supernatural ballads, “Christabel,” and “The Ancient Mariner”; but 
they are, after all,as Mark Pattison has observed, much more subtle and 
complex than the old ones; belong to a different order of composition ; 
and the same thing may be said of Rossetti’s, as also of Mrs. Hamilton 
King’s admirable ballads, and W. Sharp’s. Byron’s “Isles of Greece,” 
on the other hand, that splendid lyric of Liberty, approaches much 
more nearly to those primitive, elemental compositions concerning 
which I have spoken; although, indeed, his genius was not distinctively 
dramatic. But this has a certain simple popular quality, which goes to 
“the general heart,” as Wordsworth rightly said Burns went. 

There is a modern piece by Bret Harte, almost unique, I think, for 
its combination of rhyme with an absolutely unpoetised realistic diction, 
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which might have come straight from the mouth of the railway navvy 
who is supposed to speak. This is what Wordsworth professed to 
do, and did not do, The result here is eminently successful. Nothing 
can be more pathetic and moving. 


IN THE TUNNEL. 


‘* Thar in the drift, 
Back to the wall, 
He held the timbers 
Ready to fall ; 
Then in the darkness 
I heard him call: 

‘Run for your life, Jake ! 
Run for your wife’s sake ! 
Don’t wait for me.’ 
And that was all 
Heard in the din, 
Heard of Tom Flynn, 
Flynn of Virginia,” 


The one exception that I can now recall to the rule I have tentatively 
laid down as to the kind of people who compose this good popular poetry 
is the great recent poet whose loss we are all deploring—Tennyson. For 
Tennyson, no doubt, was pre-eminently the student, the man of letters, 
the artist ; and yet he produced towards the end of his career magnificent 
popular ballads like “ Rizpah,” undoubtedly his most human and tragic 
poem, “ The Revenge,” and the “ Defence of Lucknow,” and the humorous 
“Northern Farmer,” besides “ The Cobbler,” and “ The Churchwarden 
and Curate,” in his posthumous volume. All one can say is that Tennyson 
was possessed by the incommensurable gods of genius, that he also was 
steeped in history and the old literatures, was an ardent patriot, and 
took increasing interest in the ordinary life of the men and women 
around him. He mixed, indeed, rarely with them; but those whom he 
did meet, either in his own house or in the houses of his friends, or on 
his solitary rambles, he probably looked through and through, One 
notes with interest that incident of his meeting with an old woman on 
one of his walks in a remote part of the country, and his description of 


her pregnant and unconsciously poetic phrases, which he gives in a quite 
invaluable letter to Mr. Dawson, reproduced in Mr. Jennings’ Lz/e— 
where he defends himself successfully from the charge of plagiarism— 
a letter that induces a keen appetite for more letters from the same 
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quarter. As for his songs, though they are some of the most exquisite 
songs in the language, few of them indeed can be called popular, of 
universal appeal. They are too subtle and allusive for that, 
though no doubt there is an ever increasing middle class, possessing a 
certain amount of education, which enables them to appreciate a good 
deal of Tennyson. But there is no popularity like that of Tasso in 
Italy, Burns in Scotland, or Berangerin France. That this is partly due 
to the dulness of the English people, however, I have admitted. Yet 
the songs of Shakespeare and the Elizabethan drama are much more 
simple and direct. Charles Dibdin may be mentioned as a popular 
modern song writer, and among good ballad makers one may name 
Longfellow and Whittier, in America, Gerald Massey, George Sims, 
Alexander Anderson, Joseph Skipsey,Stewart Ross (Saladin), in England. 
And now finally, why have not my own countrymen, the Irish (surely one 
of the most poetical races on the face of the earth; only hear the boat- 
men tell stories, and sing Moore’s melodies on the lakes of Killarney!) 
—why, I ask, have not the Irish made more good ballads and songs? 
Well, we have Moore, Mangan, Davis, Banim,and an utterly neglected 
poct, Samuel Ferguson, who, to me, seems to belong to the greater, not to 
the minor gods, and who has composed brief Irish epics of extraordin- 
ary concentration and power. And there are some spirited songs of 
rebellion. But the fact is that the best Irish poetry is very old indeed, 
and locked up for the most part in the old Irish language. For the 
modern Irish, while losing their own national life, have not, like the 
Scotch, amalgamated it with that of England, so that their modern 
ballads are mostly borrowed from England. But concerning the 
influence of ancient Irish literature upon the ancient literatures of 
other nations, upon the Icelandic and Norse, upon the Eddas and Sagas 
indirectly, therefore, and even more directly, upon the literatures of 
Germany and of England, I must refer my readers to a most valuable 


and interesting essay by Mr. Sigerson in the October number of the 
Contemporary Review. 


RODEN NOEL, 





A NEW POOR LAW. 


6 UR Poor Laws are a disgrace to the country. Old and worn- 

() out labour should have its due reward from the country 
without the stigma of pauperism being attached to it.” 

“If the advocates of national pensions are really in earnest let them 
set themselves to work to amend the existing Poor Law so-as to enable 
the aged poor to obtain such comfortable and honourable assistance as 
some of them now obtain from the numerous almshouses and hospitals. 
which are scattered all over the land.” 

“At all the general meetings of the friendly societies within the 
last few months, so far as we have scen reports, Mr. Chamberlain’s. 
scheme has been condemned; but we have been much disappointed 
that nothing whatever has been said in condemnation of the Poor 
Law.” 

“Before sanctioning the adoption of any old-age pension scheme, 
reform of our Poor Law system is required, the maladministration of 
which is a scandal and a disgrace to the intelligence of this present 
decade of the nineteenth century.” 

Here are a few selections, taken at random, of working-class opinion 
upon the present Poor Law and its administration. I have placed in 
the forefront these opinions, not to say judgments, because I take it 
that, with the advent of local government on a thorough democratic 
basis, the views of that portion of the community which has the best 
practical experience of the operation of the Poor Law will have to be 
considered. The working class in rural England is emerging from the 
night of feudalism to the light of industrial day, and perhaps no 
question of the many spoken to by candidates for Parliamentary 
honours during the recent General Election was so warmly taken up as 
that of the Poor Law. 

My first contention is, that the administration of poor relief docs 
not depend upon the still-called “New” Poor Law of 1834 at all, but 
upon a long series of general orders ard instructional letters which 
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have been issued, first, by the Poor Law Commissioners, then by 
the Poor Law Board—the Commissioners consolidated—and finally 
by a department of the Local Government Board. Many of these 
documents are over half-a-century old, while the more modern in the 
series are either adaptations of the older, or have been drawn up on 
similar lines. They have been recently published, with notes, by Messrs. 
Shaw and Sons, in a volume containing over 1,400 pages, and in date 
they range from 1840 downwards. The Poor Law Act itself does little 
more than loosely outline the powers of the Commissioners, which 
powers are now wielded by the central authority. To talk of Poor Law 
administration as part of /ocal government is a misnomer. “From first 
to last the Poor Law has been exactly what the Poor Law Board has 
made it.” (Fowle’s Poor Law.) Setting aside the general orders, a 
Board of Guardians cannot commence the transaction of business until 
its members have placed themselves under the leading-strings of no less 
than “sixteen articles” sent down from the central authority. The 
Board, let it be remembered, is no representative body empowered to 
conduct its business, controlled only by custom or common law. The 
Act of Parliament, indeed, under which the Guardians are appointed, 
has been made of none effect by the superadded traditions of men ; but 
both Act and traditions are utterly out of keeping with the spirit of 
to-day: they belong in conception and tone to a period in which govern- 
ment “of the people, for the people, by the people” was practically 
unknown; collective human interests over-ridden by unadulterated 
individualism, the study of the problems of poverty, from the standpoint 
of the “ new democracy,” as yet unborn. In the rapid onward sweep of 
progressive Liberalism, the so-called “ New” Poor Law of 1834, and the 
mass of general orders and instructional letters which has gathered 
rcund it—a very Gamara of the law—are altogether out of date— 
memorials of a past phase in the struggles of the English poor to liberty 
-and citizenship. 

In proof of my contention, I would first direct attention to the office, 
‘qualification, and election of Guardians, and in so doing must express 
my indebtness to Mr. Mackenzie’s admirable handhook, Zhe Poor 
Law Guardian, in which the mass of materials is lucidly sum- 
marised and ably annotated. 

A Union Board is composed ot ex-officio and elected members. The 
ex-officio are Justices of the Peace, and as the Poor Law is the most 
unsatisfactory in its working in rural England, we have to deal mainly 
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with county justices. I need not dwell on this head in support of my 
contention that the whole apparatus of the law is out of keeping with 
present day ideas of representative local government. The old property 
qualification was rea] estate to the value of £100 per annum, altered by 
the then Government—a Conservative—in 1875 to the occupation of a 
dwelling-house assessed to the Inhabited House Duty at the value of not 
less than £100. But a still greater excluding limitation is the method 
of appointment, namely, the Lord Chancellor acting upon the recom- 
mendation of the Lord Lieutenant. Here the landed interest is repre- 
sented on the Union Board. . 

As to the elected members, the qualification is fixed by the central 
authority, but that qualification is not to exceed the rateable value of 
£40 ; and, as a matter of fact, the amount has been fixed by the order 
forming the Union, and has, as a rule, never been altered. In a few 
instances the qualification is fixed so low as from £10 to £15, but 
generally it is either £25 or the maximum amount. It is at once 
evident that the elective element-on the Board must come from the 
tenant-farmer class, with a sprinkling of clergymen and tradesmen. <A 
working class representative is an impossibility. I sometimes wonder 
what the Liberals have been about during the last twenty years. The 
Conservatives in their County Councils Act are far ahead of them in 
this matter. It is just ten years since Arnold Toynbee insisted that 
there should be a “thorough representation of workmen upon all 
Boards and Town Councils,” and they are still shut out from the work 
of those very Boards in which, as a class, they are more directly 
interested than in any cther local authority. By insistence, also, on 
this qualification, numbers of zwomen are excluded, to the great dis- 
advantage of the work of the Board, especially in matters relating to 
pauper children and the inspection of female wards. Here is a speci- 
men of the manner in which the permanent authorities upon the Local 
Government Board regard the appointment of a married woman as 
Guardian : The Board is “ not prepared to say that she could not hold 
the office of Guardian ” ; she is there—on sufferance. Since writing the 
above the President of the Local Government Board, through an Order 
in Council, has lowered the qualification to £5, and so effectively 
enlarged the choice of nomination. A long step in the right direction, 
but one which in no way lessens the mischievous check imposed upon 
the choice of the majority of the ratepayers should an election be 
rendered necessary. 
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To come to that election. A Guardian is most generally not elected 
at all. He is merely nominated, and there being no opposition, he fills 
the office. In the country, at the vestry held for the appointment of 
parish officers, the farmers meet, at ten in the forenoon or three in the 
afternoon, under the chairmanship of the incumbent, and if there is a 
resident squire, he may be there, too, or possibly the great landlord’s 
agent. At such a time the working class ratepayers are, of course, 
conspicuous by their absence. The offices are parcelled out on the 
“You take this” and “I take that” principle. If none of the farmers 
specially desire the office of Guardian, the parson takes it. As a rule, 
the body of ratepayers know nothing about it. But we will suppose 
that it does come to a contested election. The plural voter at once 
steps to the front. In the character of either owner or ratepayer, an 
elector has any number of votes not exceeding six for every £50 of 
rateable value ; consequently in many parishes there are electors who 
possess the maximum dozen votes; others who possess any number 
from four to the full twelve. Owners can, also, facilitate their voting 
powers by the appointment of proxies, and if the proxy be a steward 
or agent of any considerable landlord, he may, in different 
parishes, give a practically unlimited number of votes. For instance, 
six each in a dozen parishes in a given Union would come to seventy- 
two. .Three or four large owners in a rural district can practically, 
with the aid of a few of their principal tenants, command the situation, 
to the exclusion of all new blood. I am acquainted with parishes in 
which the large majority of ratepayers desire to appoint a new Guardian, 
who, in their judgment, will be better qualified to represent them. But 
when it comes to an election, the candidate of the nominal majority 
will be nowhere, while the nominee of, at the most, some half-a-dozen 
persons, will head the poll. A Guardian elected of the people wiil still 
be an impossible thing if the great landlord or the squire, the agent, 
and the large farmers oppose the popular choice. Further, after the 
voting papers have been left at the houses of the ratepayers, the plural 
voters take care to see how they are filled in. Without the protection 
of the ballot, the election is only a mockery. 

Coming to the meetings and proceedings of the Board we find that, 
though revised in some few unimportant particulars, business is conducted 
in accordance with a general order, dated 1847, and so fenced in and 


compassed about by rules and regulations from the central authority are 
the Guardians of the Poor that their seats at the Board are about as much 
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as they can call their own, unless they “ break their bonds asunder,” and 
jump the fence of the law. 

Space will only allow of two or three illustrations, and I begin with 
briefly laying down the practice of Boards as it should be ; I mean if 
Guardians are to be found blameless “touching the righteousness which is 
in the law.” It is their function to relieve destitution actually existing, not 
to prevent a person from becoming destitute. No man, however, though 
he possess the qualification of destitution, has any right to relief; 
and unless the applicant be without actual means of obtaining food, 
taiment, and shelter, the authorities cannot by law interfere. “It is 
sometimes found that aged poor persons will not accept relief in a work- 
house. . . Such cases are difficult to deal with, as the Guardians 
cannot compel destitute persons to enter the house against their will. 
The only way of dealing with such cases is to stop out relief, and 
for the relieving officer to afford, between the Guardians’ meetings, 
relief in kind.” (Mackenzie, p. 125.) 

As regards the relief of persons (chiefly old people) who are in receipt 
of small weekly sums from a friendly society or other thrift source, often 
in the form of a gratuity, it not being provided for under the rules, the 
Guardians are dound to take into consideration such sums, ranging from 
Is. 6d. to 3s. a week, and either wholly to refuse relief or give it to such 
an amount only as, with the other assistance the applicant receives, will 
be sufficient to relieve his or her actual necessities. (/dem., p. 129.) In 
other words, the poor old man, for instance, who has managed to save a 
little, but not enough to live on, in his old age, or whose friendly club 
allows him a gratuity after his full and half sick pay has become 
exhausted, would receive, and does receive, 1s. 9d. per week from the 
Board ; while his neighbour, who has been, it may be, as socially worth- 
less in the past as he socially worthy, will be in receipt of the full 3s. 6d. 
Such is the law. 

But when the Board has offered the house—and the offer has been 
accepted—the Guardians, as a body, have little or nothing to do with 
the inmates. They can order a new coat of paint or some new clothes- 
posts for the drying ground, but the inmates are placed under the despotic 
tule of the master, who is the servant, not of the Guardians, but of the 
Local Government Board, to be visited only at stated times by a specially 
appointed Visiting Committee. A Guardian, as such, cannot enter the 
workhouse, or walk round the grounds, without the leave of the master. 
The real work of inspection is not carried out by the Guardians, but by 
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the official inspector of ‘the central authority. And so little can we 
Guardians be trusted to do our duties that our very Board meetings have 
to be placed under observation, and the business liable to. be broken in 
upon by the same inspectors. Truly, we are “fast-hound in iron,” and 
look, some of us, with longing eyes to the Liberal camp for deliverance. 

As for the inmates themselves, once inside the walls—if they are 
worthy old folk, worn-out soldiers of labour, it makes no difference—they 
are under prison discipline and confinement. Indeed, a London coroner 
said the other day it was far preferable to be shut up in a prison than in 
a workhouse. Only for “ special or urgent reasons” may the master allow 
them to leave the premises, and the examples of such reasons, as set forth 
in the Order, dated 1842, are (1) In order to search for work in the 
neighbourhood—and the old folk are past work ; (2) to visit their relatives 
occasionally, not at stated times; (3) to attend a baptism at the parish 
church. A ten-hours day is in force. I mention this because one would 
be glad to learn whether the eight-hours men are willing to include their 
pauper brothers and sisters in a shortened working day. [t may further « 
interest persons who are not acquainted with the inside of a workhouse 
to learn that, not only in winter but all the year through, the curfew rings 
at eight. 

I pass on to out-door relief. It was the undoubted contention of the 
New Poor Law Commissioners that, within a few years after the 
passing of the Act-of 1834, out-relief might be. abolished, and such. 
has been the great aim of the Poor Law Board and its successor, the 
Local Government Board, for the past half-century. The same may be 
affirmed of the Charity Organisation Society and a handful of individual 
Guardians of decided views and still more decided wills. The question 
we have to ask is, With what success? Complaint has been made that 
the advocates of total abolition of out-relief have never been thoroughly 
supported and backed up by the Local Government Board. Mr. T. 
Mackay, the author of Zhe English Poor, complains that “ the 
Prohibitory Orders of the Board have never prohibited out-relief fo the 
aged; that a large number of exceptions to the General Prohibitory 
Orders have been allowed in other cases, with the result that many of 
the evils of the old Poor Law are still with us.” The way the faces of 
the permanent officials at Whitehall have been set is manifest ; but it 
may be admitted that they have not altogether acted up to their convic-. 
tions, being doubtless afraid that a general order entirely prohibitirg 
out-relief would cause so much opposition, tend to such a revulsion of 
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* public feeling, as to check, rather than advance, the end in view. These 
Poor Law reformers, however, have had all reasonable help given them 
by the central authority, have been well backed up by the inspectors in 
their reports to that authority (the cutting’ off of out-relief, with a view 
to its ultimate extinction, being euphoniously termed “ good” adminis- 
tration), and, besides, they may claim to have had the main body ot 
economists on their side. But with so much in their favour, success has 
been infinitesimal. If this is the law, or rather the purpose of the law, 
it has not been carried out in 20 unions out of the 648 into which England 

, and Wales are divided, say in 3 per cent. 

I contend that, even if we granted the policy of the abolitionists to 
be the soundest possible under the existing Poor Law régime, there is 
no chance of its ever becoming extensive enough to appreciably alter 
the condition of things throughout the country generally. And the 
leading spirits that shape the policy of the Charity Organisation Society 
—a body -always in the van of the abolitionist movement—have 
expressed as much. Here is the proposition agreed to by the Charity 
Organisation Society: “ The latitude permitted to Guardians has been 


the source of much mal-administration of the law. Continuity and 
uniformity of practice have been altogether unattainable. Such success 
as has been achieved has been the result of the action of individual 
Guardians; at their retirement or during their temporary absence the 


lax system returns.” The abolitionists have evidently not leavened 
the lump. 


It still remains to add a word or two upon what the supporters of the 
total abolition of out-relief term “ bad,” or “ mal ”—administration, that 
is, upon the practice, to a greater or lesser extent, of at least 630 unions 
out of a total of 648. In spite of instructional letters from the Local 
Government Board, unintimidated by the presence of disapproving 
inspectors, out-relief, especially in the case of old people, is the rule and 
not the exception. The return, ordered by the House of Commons, of 
the actual number of persons in receipt of out or in relief under 16, over 
16, under 65, and over 65, during the twelve months ending Lady 
Day last, when, issued, will give complete information on this head. I 
may state that in my own union, a large one, the proportion, for 65 and 
upwards, was 411 “outs” to 79 “ins,” while Mr. Burt’s Return of the 
total number for one day gives 133,805 to 54,752. 

Each case is judged upon its own merits. But, say at once the 
abolitionists, the Guardians have no business to do this ; it is contrary 
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to the whole tenor of the law. “In relieving destitution out of the Poor 
Rate (I quote from Mr. Albert Pell) a reference to the character of the 
applicant should not in the Board Room influence the Guardians, whose 
official duty there is simply to relieve destitution with other people’s 
money. For the worst character they are bound to do this, adequately 
and humanely ; for the best character (‘deserving’ is the stock phrase) 
they should officially do nothing more.” Again, “the proper function of 
the Poor Law is the universal application of the workhouse test—a 
measure of police,” and nothing more. 

With reference to the relations between thrift and the Poor Law, I shall 
add something later ; but it may be as well to state at once that several 
Boards do ot act up to official instructions to treat the whole of the 
small weekly sums, from Is. 6d. to 3s. a week, which a friendly society 
member may receive from his friendly society in his old age “as a means 
of subsistenée, like any other kind of property, and diminish the relief to 
be given accordingly.” Out-relief to the old people, except for special 
reason to the contrary, is given from Is. 6d. to 5s.6d. per week. In my own 
union I have succeeded in getting the maximum limit allowed to the 
old folk—mostly worn out agricultural labourers, their wives, and widows 
—raised from 3s. 6d. to 4s. ; and in a neighbouring union it is the practice 
to grant relief to the aged poor (the terms “ pauper” and “ pauperism” 
have fallen into disrepute where the aged are concerned) at the rate of 
5s. 6d. per week to the old men, 4s. 6d. to the old women, and gs. a 
week to an aged couple. 

I wish, moreover, to point out that the feeling on this point 
among members of friendly societies is very different indeed from 
what is laid down in the much-quoted Chapter VI. of the Fourth Report 
of the Friendly Societies’ Commissioners, and incorporated in minutes 
issued by the Local Government Board, namely, that the working 
classes should “act on the rule that whatever are the special circum- 
stances of a particular case entire and undivided reliance on the one 
source [that of the Friendly Society] or the other [that of the Poor Law] 
shall be rigorously enforced.” The refusal or reduction of relief to an 
aged member of a friendly society, because he is in receipt of a small 
weekly sum from his society, is unanimously condemned by the friendly 
societies’ leaders ; while insistence on the cast-iron economic position taken 
up by the Friendly Societies’ Commissioners would, in the majority of 
cases, be unjust and inhuman, the class of unskilled labourers, either 
town or country, not having the wherewithal to do more than partially 
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make provision for old age, and often not that, in the face of prior and 
more imperative claims. 

We now see how we stand. The inmates of the workhouse are 
under treatment and discipline repugnant to our present day conceptions 
of brotherhood and humanity ; the abolitionists of out-relief, on the one 
hand, have apparently the law on their side, the countenance of the 
central authority, and the support of a select body of economic as 
well as of public opinion, and yet are in a hopeless minority ; while, on 
the other hand, it may be allowed that the law is very largely being 
administered without regard to the intentions of its orginators, or, some 
might hold, its proper functions. Further, I hope I have abundantly 
proved my contention that, when practice is in keeping with the functions 
of the law, it is based upon official instructions and recommendations 
altogether out of keeping with democratic government and progressive 
Liberalism ; that the so-called “New” Poor Law is in conception and 
political genius old rather than, new; and that for these, among 
other reasons, it should speedily find its way to South Kensington, and 
there be placed, economically, socially, and politically, among the 
extinct genera. 

In expressing, however, these views it must not be thought that I 
am not in full agreement with Professor Alfred Marshall that the “ New” 
Poor Law Commissioners did their work nobly, and that it was all which 
could be done ¢hen ; but then is not now. 

What shall we put in its place? I venture to think a New Poor Law 
the lines of which (as somebody must make a beginning) I will now lay 
down. 

In the New Poor Law the following articles should be incorporated :— 

I. The office, duties, and powers of Boards of Guardians shall be 
- delegated to District Boards, which shall be the local authority in the 
present geographical area of union, or hundred, with any necessary re- 
adjustments, 

II. The members of the Board shall be elected from the members ot 
the Parish Boards within the area, according to the number and size of 
the several parishes: The plural vote shall be abolished. ; 

I take it for granted that the only way in which we can properly 
restore local government is by commencing with the parish unit. 

III. The Board shall be empowered, as a corporation, to take over 
any buildings, lands, goods, effects, or other property now held by the 
Guardians, 
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IV. Any powers of inspection at present exercised by the Local 
Government Board that it shall be deemed advisable to retain shall be 
exercised by County Councils. 

V. Any member of the Board shall have right of entry and 
inspection of workhouses and other buildings at reasonable hours. 

VI. All officials to be appointed and dismissed by the Board, and to 
be under their control. 

VII. A more thorough classification of the inmates of workhouses, 
and the aged and past work not to be placed there, except under con- 
ditions to be hereinafter laid down. 

The workhouse to be no longer the last station in life for so many 
among the great army of labour. 

VIII. Relief given to able-bodied persons in times of industrial 
distress, outbreak of epidemic, or temporary, sudden, and necessitous 
causes, shall not disfranchise the recipients. 

This is a most important consideration. Through no fault of their 
own, owing to circumstances over which they can have no control, 
thousands of citizens are year by year deprived of their rights and 
disallowed their votes. During the last General Election in a single 
division of a large agricultural county no less than four hundred 
labourers were so disqualified, owing to temporary assistance from the 
rates which a violent and prolonged outbreak of influenza had compelled 
them to demand. And at Middlesbrough, only the other day, because 
of their acceptance of stone-yard employment during the industrial 
stoppage caused by the Durham coal trade dispute, three thousand 
voters were disfranchised for next year. 

IX. Out-relief shall be temporarily granted in cases of sickness and 
distress which are sudden and urgent, but shall not otherwise be allowed, 
unless it is proved to the satisfaction of the Board that due care has been 
taken by the applicants to secure for themselves the provident benefits 
of friendly or trade societies, or of some other thrift agency. Vagrants, 
idle and dissolute persons, not to be relieved out of the house. 

X. The Board shall be empowered to grant pensions of 5s. per week 
to all aged persons who send in a demand note, unless in the case of 
such socially worthless as, in the judgment of the Board, have forfeited 
their right to a pension. Such persons shall only be assisted in the 
workhouse under necessary discipline and restraint. The age at which 
the pension shall commence to depend upon the age at which, in each 
case, decay of working powers becomes manifest. Old age shall be 
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defined (as in the Friendly Societies Act, 1875) as “any age after” 
fifty. 

Believing, as I do, in the-principle of Mr. Charles Booth’s endowment 
scheme, holding very strongly that all are servants of the State, and that, 
when the period of old age sets in, the least the State can do is to furnish 
the bare necessaries of life to its old servants, I have also felt the 
difficulty of supplying the machinery and administrative power to set 
the scheme, with some modifications, in working. A New Poor Law 
will solve, I trust, the difficulty. One of the drawbacks of Mr. Booth’s 
great scheme has been the immovable bar fixed at sixty-five years of age 
Mr. Booth has also, if I may be allowed to say so, adopted a classification 
in his commendable desire to remove any poverty qualification whatever 
which, judging from a long and varied experience of the lives and resources 
of the poor, would press very severely upon many socially worthy persons. 
Under this article the inequalities, the uncertainties, and insufficiencies 
of a large proportion of out-relief, as at present granted, would at once 
be swept away ; and the old folk of the nation be no longer driven to 
seek shelter upon the shifting sands. of such precarious relief, but take 
their pensions as an inalienable provision. 

Xi. The Board shall be further empowered to purchase or erect 
municipal or village cottages for aged inhabitants of the district. 

This provision is by no means uncalled for, especially in rural districts 
where the cottages are required for the workers. 

XII. The expenses, other than providing pensions for the aged, 
shall be met by a district rate graduated according to income, towards 
which owners as well as occupiers shall contribute. The pension 
moneys shall be raised from Imperial taxation, the unearned increment 
in the form of ground values and royalties shall contribute a certain 
fixed portion, the remainder to be raised from a readjustment of death- 
duties and a graduated Income-tax. 

I estimate that an annual sum of 45,000,000, at present expended 
on relief of the poor, will be saved. 

There is no need on the present occasion to go into such, questions 
as pauper children, sanitation, lunatic paupers, vaccination, and the like. 
Iam only too conscious that many of my proposals must necessarily 
have been presented in crude form. It will be enough, however, if they 
succeed in rousing competent persons to a sense of the need there 
exists for a New Poor Law, and so cause them to take action 
accordingly. 
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The main discussion will doubtless centre round the proposal to 
give pensions to the aged, and I shall be accused of weakening the 
initial powers of saving, discouraging thrift, and checking forethought 
and self-reliance. My confident reply is that I shall be giving the best 
possible encouragement to thrift and self-reliance. The people’s thrift 
is very dear td me, and I think I may lay claim to be the last person at 
whom such accusation can in fairness be levelled. Friendly societies 
are often spoken against, because they sometimes allow their old 
members to fall on the Poor Rates. I have yet to learn that, witha 
very few exceptions, it was ever the original purpose of these bodies to 
keep them off. “The primary business of a friendly society” (I am 
quoting the language of the Chief Registrar) “is to provide against the 
loss of income arising from an attack of illness, which prevents a 
member from earning his living, and to keep his wife and children while 
their breadwinner is unable to provide for them. The providing reliet 
in old age, after the man has ceased to be able to work, and when the 
relief required must take the form of a pension, is a wholly different 
thing.” It is just because friendly societies—I write as a financial 
member of two of the largest of them—have attempted, by a subterfuge, 
under sickness contracts, to provide for their members when past their 
working day, that the finances of so many of them are in an unsatis- 
factory state. There has been, and is, a terrible drain upon the sick 
funds for the payment of what is termed the “continuous” sickness 
of aged members, which is not sickness at all, but natural decay. The 
funds were never intended to provide for loss of wages arising from old- 
age disablement, but solely for loss of wages arising from specific disease. 
(Vide Dunkley and another v. Harrison, Court of Queen’s Bench.) 

Why is it that friendly societies have been forced to go outside 
their contracts and so cripple their funds? Simply because an un- 
grateful State has neglected her bounden duty to the worn-out soldiers 
of industry, producers of her wealth—has treated her servants as not 
worthy even of bare sustenance in their old age. And in spite of all 
that friendly societies, with a noble wrongfulness, have done, one 
person out of every four over sixty-five years of age has been com- 
pelled to end life in the confinement of a workhouse or exist on the 
inadequate doles of out-relief; and that, nine times out of every ten, 
not from waste and thriftlessness, but from sheer inability to provide for 
old age. Believing, as I do, in the virtue of thrift, I am well aware that 
it is a virtue liable to abuse. Health is the workman’s stock-in-trade 
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and any practice of saving, tor the future of old age, made in the period 
of growing vigour, which checks the supplies that should go to main- 
tain unimpaired full working powers, is not to be encouraged or 
commended. But when the State has done her part, provided the bare 
necessaries of living for her old servants, then, whenever possible, thrift 
will be encouraged to supply the comforts. It is the hopelessness of 
being able to save exough to live on in old age which so paralyses the 
power of saving. 

Curiously enough, there is a section (xxvii.) of the Act of 1834—a 
relict of the older Poor Law; an addition, perhaps, by the House of 
Lords to the original Bill—which, shorn of legal amplification, reads as 
follows : “ Any two justices usually acting for the district wherein the 
Union is situated, at their just and proper discretion, may direct that 
relief shall be given to any adult person who shall from old age or 
infirmity of body be wholly unable to work, without requiring that such 
person shall reside in any workhouse.” It would appear to follow from 
this that the justices of England and Wales could to-morrow take the 
relief of the aged out of the hands of the Guardians of the Poor and 
the Local Government Board, and to a large extent (I am not allowing 
in the best manner) settle the pensions question. 

Yes ; but the Charity Organisation Society and its friends still object. 
If a man, they argue, is without the means of fully providing for his old 
age himself, his trade society must see to it that his wages are increased 
to the extent of enabling him to do so. But what if the state of trade will 
not allow of this? Take the case of agricultural labourers ; their wages 
have, on the average, since harvest, been reduced 2s. a week, and 
Mr. Joseph Arch, M.P., has warned them not to strike against such 
reduction, because the state of agriculture is so bad that there is no help 
for it. Well, then, a near relation must provide for him—the young for 
the old. In doing so, under existing conditions, they themselves run the 
tisk of leaving their own old age unprovided for. Besides, this duty of 
the young providing for the old, the present for the passing generation 
is as co-extensive as the nation ; it does not depend upon the nearest or 
remoteness of family ties; it is a moral obligation laid on humanity, on 
man as man. 

Once more, private charity is to undertake this moral duty ; but it 
must be systematic charity, a giving based upon a complicated system 
of inquiry, an inquisitorial inspection of the past lives of the recipients ; 
a charity mathematically measured, and, above all things, not “ pressed 
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down and running over” with the feelings of humanity. Like the 
qualification for a “good” Guardian of the Poor, head there must be, 
but no heart. 

I must confess I am not able to see why relief from a public fund, 
towards which the recipient would have himself contributed, should 
necessarily have a taint and a disgrace about it from which a pension ot 
2s. a week, received from a perfect stranger, or body of strangers, is 
altogether free. But since certain political economists have foisted into 
the existing Poor Law system the axiom that relief from public money, 
under any conditions, must be demoralising, I find here an additional 
argument for a New Poor Law that shall be altogether free from the 
associations which have gathered round the present administration. 

“We spend half our time in thinking of faith, hope, and love, instead 
of in believing, hoping, and loving,” else we should soon make an end 
of nine-tenths of our “ latter-day ” pauperism— 


“A blessed prospect— 
To slave while there is strength—in age the workhouse, 
A parish shell at last, and the little bell 
Toll’d hastily for a pauper’s funeral.” 


J. FROME WILKINSON. 





REAL STUARTS OR BOGUS STUARTS? 


CCORDING to the recollection of old people still alive, it was in 
A the late twenties (probably 1828) that two brothers, then calling 
themselves respectively John Hay Allan and Charles Stuart Hay Allan, 
first appeared in the North of Scotland. Their earliest residence was a 
cottage named “The Dun” on a tributary of the Findhorn; thence 
they migrated to “Creag Darach,” near Logie, on the Findhorn; and 
subsequently, so late as 1845, they were tenants of the charming 


” 


on an island in the Beauly above the 
falls of Kilmorack. Handsome, well-mannered, keen sportsmen and 


residence of “Eilean Aigas 


graceful dancers, the brothers were warmly welcomed in the country- 
houses of the local gentry between Spey and Conon. They always 
wore the Highland dress in its most elaborate fashion. My mother, who 
lived to a great age, remembered meeting them at a ball at Elchies 
on Speyside, and recalled the splendour of their costume and the 
vigour of their reel-dancing. In 1828 the elder brother, John, was 
thirty-one, Charles, the younger, twenty-eight. There was a vagueness 
about their youth-time, but the data of their ancestry seemed fairly 
established. They passed for the grandsons of a deceased Admiral 
Carter Allen, R.N., who, as descended, or supposed to be descended, 
from an old-time Lord Hay, was considered to have some claim to the 
Earldom of Erroll. The Admiral dying in 1800 had left a will in which 
he mentioned two sons, Captain John, R°N., and Lieutenant Thomas, of 
the same service; to the former he bequeathed a considerable sum, the 
latter he cut off with £4100. This discrimination against the younger 
son may have been made to mark the paternal disapproval of that son’s 
marriage with the daughter of the vicar of Godalming, in 1792, when 
“Thomas Allen” as he signed in the register, “Mr. Allen, third lieutenant 
in the navy and son of Admiral Allen” as styled in the announcement in 
the Gentleman's Magazine, must have been a mere lad. That the Hay 
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Allan brothers were offspring of this marriage seems unquestionable. 
The marriage of the younger brother was thus announced: “ At London, 
October oth (1822), Charles Stuart, younger son of Thomas Hay Allan 
of Hay, to Anne, daughter of the late Right Hon. John Beresford, M.P.” 
The interpolation of “Hay,” personally and territorially, is to be accounted 
for by Admiral Allen’s asserted ancestral connection with the house of 
Erroll, and the change from “ Allen” to “Allan” presumably because 
the latter is the Scottish form. The chain of descent, proved link by 
link by documentary evidence or by acknowledgment, specific or tacit, 
on the part of members of each of the three generations concerned, 
cannot but be regarded as complete. 

Nevertheless, the brothers had been in the north country but a short 
time when a rumour became current there—probably, indeed, it had begun 
to spread before their advent—that the brothers passing under the name 
of “Hay Allan” were, in truth, of illustrious origin. The story went 
that, spite of all assurances that there never had been any issue of the 
marriage in October, 1772, between Charles Edward Stuart the “ Young 
Pretender,” and Princess Louise of Stolberg, a male child, fruit of that 
union, had actually been born in great seclusion in 1773; that the infant 
had been confided to and adopted by Admiral, then Captain, Allen; 
and that this infant was none other than the Thomas Allen, “third 
lieutenant in the navy,” who was the acknowledged second son of 
Admiral Allen, and the acknowledged father of the brothers Hay Allan. 
Whether this said Thomas Allen still lived, and if so, where and in what 
position, were matters with which the rumour did not concern itself ; its 
main point was that the Hay Allan brothers were the legitimate grand- 
sons of that gallant young Charles Edward whose memory, after eighty 
years, was not yet dead in the Highland glens. When the brothers first 
asserted their royal descent, or rather accepted the ascription of it, cannot 
be definitely specified. Their father seems to have been alive in 1831; 
it was later than that date, but certainly before 1841, that they changed 
their names to John Sobieski Stuart and Charles Edward Stuart, and 
accepted the homage of enthusiasts who believed in their pretensions. 
In the latter year, as told in his memoir of Leech, Mr. Frith, R.A., was in 
the London studio used by a Highland painter and his wife, when the old 
Scottish servant, in an awestricken voice, announced “ The Preences”! 
and there entered two tall, rather distinguished, but melancholy-looking 
young men. “No sooner did Mclan and his wife catch sight of them 
than they both dropped on their knees, and while the lady kissed the 
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hand of one, her husband paid the same homage to the other.” Mr. 
Frith recognised that he was in the presence of “the last of the Stuarts,” 
and had no doubt that they themselves implicitly believed in their royal 
descent. He adds that he afterwards saw one of them at a garden party 
at Chelsea Hospital, where his likeness to the Stuarts was the talk of the 
company. 

The brothers were but occasional residents in the North of Scotland. 
Keen deerstalkers, they were also assiduous students. In the Reading 
Room register of the British Museum for 1842 occurs the entry, “John 
Sobieski Stuart, 16, Half Moon Street, and Eilean Aigas.” So early as 
1822 he had published a volume of poetry ; and for some time before 
1842 he had been engaged on a more serious work, which, styling himsels 
in its title page as “ John Sobieski Stolberg Stuart,” he published in 
that year, under the title of Vestiarium Scoticum: from the Manuscript 
formerly in the Library of the Scots College at Douay.* The younger 
brother, who was an officer in the Austrian cavalry service, was much 
abroad, presumably on military duty. In 1847 the Vestéarium Scoticum 
was followed up by the brothers with a book which, notwithstanding its 
seemingly innocent title, was to produce results which they must have 
felt to be unpleasant. Those Zales of the Century are three in number ; 
they are not specifically connected; but are clearly intended to be a 
consecutive series. I must summarise their matter very briefly, but the 
book itself is in the British Museum, and there are copious extracts 
in the Quarterly Review for 1847. 

In the first tale an extremely ancient Dr. Beaton, who, as a Jacobite, 
had fought at Culloden, describes a strange experience which befell him 
in Italy in 1773, the year after Charles Edward’s marriage. Strolling 
one evening near a convent, he was passed at a rapid pace by a carriage 
containing a gentleman whom he recognised as the Prince, and a lady 
whose face was unfamiliar. Later in the same evening he was accosted 
by a “stranger of superior appearance,” and requested, as a medical man, 
to come to the aid of “one in need of immediate attendance.” He 
consented, but before starting the stranger stipulated that the doctor 
should be blindfolded, on the plea of the necessity for inviolable secrecy. 
It was further explained that the secret concerned “the interest and 
safety of the most illustrious and most unfortunate of the Scottish 





* This sumptuous work was republished in Edinburgh last year, with an interesting 
introduction. 
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Jacobites.” Then the doctor made no more demur, and when after a 
journey by land and water his eyes were unbandaged, he found himself 
in a brilliant saloon. A message to his guide gave intelligence that the 
travail of the patient on whose behalf his services had been requisitioned 
was already auspiciously ended. Admitted to her chamber, he recognised 
the lady whom he had seen in the carriage with the Prince, and on a 
table he observed a miniature of the latter in the dress he wore at 
Culloden. Solemnly sworn never to reveal what he had seen or heard 
that night, “ unless it should be to the service of his King—King Charles,” 
he was dismissed with instructions immediately to quit Tuscany. Finding 
his way to Porto Franconi, off that harbour, three days later, he saw at 
anchor an English frigate, which he learned was the A/dzxa, commanded 
by Commodore O’Haleran. As he lingered on the beach in the moon- 
light, he saw approach a close carriage, escorted by the cavalier who had 
claimed his professional services on behalf of the ailing lady, at whose 
signal a man-of-war’s galley pulled inshore, whence an officer wearing 
double epaulettes landed, and saluted a lady who, closely muffled and 
carrying very tenderly some object in her arms, was alighting from the 
carriage. Before embarking, the lady handed this object to her attendant 
cavalier, when Dr. Beaton heard a faint infantile cry, and saw momentarily 
a little white cap and robe. Seated in the boat, the lady had the child 
restored to her, and as the galley bore mother and child towards the 
frigate, the feeble wail of the infant came back to cavalier and doctor 
lingering on the beach. 

The second tale, entitled “ The Red Eagle,” concerns itself with the 
arrival in the Highlands “‘in a great king’s ship,” whose captain he was, 
of a mysterious stranger who became the tenant of “the grand auld 
hoose o’ Dundarach.” The period is considerably later than that of 
the first tale. This stranger wore the kilt; and in the words of an 
ancient clansman: “ The folk call him Iolair Dearg—the Red Eagle— 
for his red tartan an’ the look o’ his e’e, that never was i’ the heid 0’ 
man or bird but the eagle and Prince Charlie. But the postmaster 
says his name is Captain O’Haleran, son o’ a south-country admiral, but 
dinna believe him, for his auld French servant ca’s him ‘ Munsenur’ an’ 
‘ Halts Rile’ [Altesse Royale].” 

The third tale, “The Wolfs Den,” of which the date is 1790, and the 
scene laid mostly in a nobleman’s mansion in the Peak of Derbyshire, 
is chiefly occupied with the endeavours of Admiral O’Haleran and the 
Chevalier Graeme (Dr. Beaton’s guide to the Italian sick-bed) to deter 
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the Iolair Dearg from a mésalliance with an English lady named 
Catherine Bruce. There is a scene in which the Iolair’s royal birth is 
spoken of in plain terms, and the Admiral tearfully implores his 
‘foster-son ” not to blight the last hope withering on his father’s foreign 
grave. But with the Iolair love was lord of all. The lady, kidnapped 
by smugglers at the covert instigation of Graeme, he traces to a cave in 
the Peak, rescues her valiantly by slaying the stalwart smuggler-chief 
and beating back the gang by the prowess of his single arm, carries 
off his Catherine Bruce to Berwick at headlong speed, marries her 
there “in a little chapel in the still twilight,” and drives on rapidly 
northward throughout the night until a. cove is reached off which 


lies a “light, gallant, slender yacht,” in which the Iolair and his bride 
embark for parts unmentioned. 


The Vestiartum Scoticum had for five years remained unassailed 
by Mr. Bludyer’s prototype, but in the Zales of a Century, published 
in 1847, that personage found a keen incentive to the use of the 
tomahawk. After long extracts from the latter work, the reviewer 
(who had always been held to have been Lockhart, but who, according 


to a statement in Sir Walter Scott’s Journal, was Professor Skene) 
presents the following summary of the gravamen of the legends put 
forth in that volume: “That Charles Edward had in 1773 by his 
wife, Princess Louise of Stolberg, a son, whose birth was kept secret, 
and who was carried privately on board an English frigate, whose 
commander, Commodore O’Haleran, identical with Captain, afterwards 
Admiral, Carter Allen, reared the child as his own son; that this scion 
of royalty afterwards appeared in the Highlands, and was still alive in 
1831, in which year Dr. Beaton informed a Highland laird ‘that the 
Gaels have still a King.’ We are constrained to believe,” continues 
the reviewer, “ notwithstanding the thinly disguised names, that the 
authors of the Za/es intend us to accept it as a fact that the direct line 
of the House of Stuart still survives in this Iolair Dearg, or if he be 
dead since 1831, in the offspring of his marriage ”—v7z., themselves. 
The motive ascribed in the Za/es for the concealment of the birth of 
the alleged offspring of Charles Edward is the fear of the infant’s 
assassination by emissaries of the English reigning family—a pretext 
ridiculous on its face. But granted such an apprehension, and .assum- 
ing for the moment that a child was born, it might as well have died at 
birth, so far as dynastic considerations were concerned, or have been 
assassinated by British myrmidons, as have been relegated to lifelong 
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obscurity as Admiral Allen’s foster-son. Where were the authenticat- 
ing documents which surely would have accompanied the royal babe on 
board the British frigate? How came it that absolutely the sole 
evidence that a son was born to Charles Edward is that purported 
to be furnished verbally by a centenarian doctor sixty years after the 
alleged event, vouched for in no respect, and only embodied in a 
tale which confesses itself to be a romance? It is well-known (vide — 
Lord Mahon’s Decline of the Last Stuarts in the Roxburghe Club 
Papers) that Sir Horace Mann, the British Minister at Florence, main- 
tained the strictest surveillance over Chailes Edward’s menage ; that he 
was in constant communication with the physicians of the Prince, and 
had information from day to day from persons immediately about him 
and his wife. He must have had intelligence of the latter’s con- 
finement had such an event occurred; yet further, he could not but 
have known of her voyage of indefinite duration on a British frigate 
had she embarked at “ Porto Franconi,” of which place there is no 
mention in any gazetteer. No member of the House of Stuart 
indicated in any way any knowledge of this imaginary bantling. 
Charles Edward bequeathed his property to his natural daughter, whom 
he had created Duchess ot Albany. All that she thus inherited ‘she 
left to her uncle, Cardinal York, as the head of the house, who on his 
brother’s death had styled himself Henry IX. Falling into poverty in 
his old age, he accepted a pension from George III., and dying in 1806, 
clearly in the conviction that he had no heir of line, bequeathed what 
little he possessed to religious charities. Louise of Stolberg, Charles 
Edward’s widow, and mother of the alleged infant, left her property to 
her latest friend, the painter Fabre. Nowhere, in fine, is there any 
evidence whatsoever that any meinber of the family, whether verbally 
or by writing, ever gave any indication of being aware that an heir of 
the Stuarts existed and was living in obscurity. 

The legend, as set forth in the Za/es, does not hold water. Admiral 
Allen was a Whig, and had no Jacobite sympathies. When, in 1790, 
the Iolair Dearg slew the smuggler-chief, cowed his band, and married 
Miss Bruce, he was seventeen years of age, having been born in 1773. 
He was younger still when, earlier, as captain of a “great king’s ship,” 
he visited the Highlands ; yet, in 1792, when Thomas Allen, who was 
the Iolair in his every-day name, married Catherine Manning, the vicar’s 
daughter of Godalming, he was then described as “third lieutenant in 
the navy.” The tale-tellers obviously were under the impression that 
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Berwick is in Scotland, the happy country of easy and irregular 
marriages. They had not studied common possibilities; to use an 
expression of the gallery, they had neglected to “ jine their flats.” 

To the Quarterly article John Sobieski Stuart published a reply 
which concerned itself chiefly with the strictures on the Vestiarium ; 
but Mr. Andrew Lang, who has recently written two short but interest- 
ing articles on the brothers, is mistaken in stating that it contains “ not 
a word” regarding the ancestral legend. The motive for the Zales 
assigned in the reply is that they should serve as a counter-blast to what 
the writer styled “The Walkinshaw Fable.” Documents, he says, were 
being circulated by members of the Walkinshaw family, with the aim 
of proving Charles Edward a bigamist, and Cardinal York guilty of 
two attempted assassinations. Their charge was that the Prince had 
married his mistress, Miss Walkinshaw, but that, after many years of 
disappointment of male issue, and the death of the witnesses of the 
marriage, he denied its validity, and committed “a treacherous 
bigamy” by marrying Louise of Stolberg. It was further charged that 
after Charles, in late repentance of his injustice, had recalled his 
daughter by Miss Walkinshaw, made her titled, and left her his heiress, 
greed for her inheritance had moved Cardinal York to compass 
the death of his niece by a “lingering poison”; and to attempt 
the life of her son, who was preserved only by a sudden removal 
' from the Cardinal’s palace. John Sobieski Stuart asserts that the 
authors of the “Walkinshaw Fable” were “parties and partisans in the 
‘Holy Vehm’ of the Quarterly Iuminati, and that the dagger and cord 
were given to the reviewer.” He thus concludes: “The country will 
judge of the dark and malignant motives which have sought to blacken 
the memory of two illustrious and unfortunate princes; and those who 
have read those bold and baseless calumnies against names long at rest 
in the grave will discover and appreciate the spirit of the attack which, 
to revenge the refutation of the foul fable, was directed against those by 
whom it had been overthrown; the malignity which had assailed the 
dead ; and the falsehood which had stained the veracity of history.” 

This “ Walkinshaw Fable” must have been very obscure ; I find no- 
where any mention of it save in a note in the Za/es. No evidence of any 
kind was ever adduced of a marriage between Charles Edward and Miss 
Walkinshaw, and no claim to have been a wife was, put forward by the 
latter, who long survived the Prince. Their daughter, whom Charles 
Edward in his old age created Duchess of Albany, was born at Liége 
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in 1753; and Pichot declares that “le Prince lui méme présenta l'enfant 
en baptéme et signa ‘ Johnson’ (the name under which he then _ passed) 
en le registre de Notre Dame les Fonts.” The archives of this church 
prove that the baptism was not registered for twenty-five years 
after the event ; and the Liége authorities pronounced the registration 
to be “so irregular as to be unentitled to any credit, legal or otherwise.” 
That the Duchess of Albany bequeathed everything to her uncle, the 
Cardinal, refutes in itself, apart from other reasons, the odious 
charge against the latter. Nowhere else than in the “Walkinshaw 
Fable” note in the Zales, have I found any trace that the Duchess was 
married or had ason. John Sobieski Stuart speaks of her “ asserted” 
son, “a certain Baron Rdédhenstadt,” of Swedish paternity; whose 
earliest language was said to have been Gaelic—a curious circumstance, 
since, assuming his authenticity, the Prince and Cardinal had for years no 
Gaelic-speaking attendants, since his ancestors by the mother’s side, 
including Charles Edward, were ignorant of that tongue, and since itis 
unknown in the country of his alleged father. What became of this 
child, whom John Sobieski speaks of as “ Monsignoretto,” is apparently 
a mystery—it would be interesting to know whether any of his 
descendants are alive. 

It was in 1868 that I made the acquaintance of the brothers Stuart, 
who then called themselves Counts d’Albanie ; Count d’Albanie was the 
title Charles Edward used after the death of his father, the “Old 
Pretender.” I was introduced to them in the Reading Room of the British 
Musuem, of which they were constant frequenters for years before and 
after the date mentioned. Their place was table No. 6 on the east side 
of the vast rotunda—a place which was as much their own as if they had 
bought the fee simple of it. All their writing-table belongings—pens, 
pencils, paper knives and paper weights, even, indeed, the pem 
wipers, were surmounted with miniature coronets in gold. The brothers— 
they were now elderly men—had a manner full of dignity and charm; of 
great reading and culture, they took a gracious and scholarly pleasure if 
assisting all who craved their help; and regarded nothing as a trouble if 
suggesting and even searching out references of service to the novice if 
study. Every frequenter of the Museum of twenty years ago must 
vividly remember the two remarkable-looking men. The elder was 
understood as claiming to derive at once his name and his aspect from 
his maternal ancestor, the famous John Sobieski, whose granddaughtet 
Princess Clementina Sobieska was great grandmother of the brothers, 
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on the assumption that their asserted descent was genuine. John 
Sobieski was very tall, and carried himself erectly; he was of 
gaunt figure and swarthy complexion, long-visaged, with high 
cheek bones, straight black hair, long curling and drooping moustaches, 
and large pointed imperial of deepest black. Inside and outside 
the Museum he habitually wore a long blue military cloak, thrown 
open when in.the Reading Room, disclosing a high-buttoned double- 
breasted surtout, from the left breast of which and the neck hung a 
cordon of decorations. I never saw the man without spurs; I have 
seen him descend from an omnibus with great jingling rowels on his 
heels. Sometimes he wore tight-fitting military pants with Hessian 
boots, sometimes trousers, the footchains of which passing under the 
instep trailed and jingled in unison with the clank of the spur-rowels as 
their wearer stalked about the room. Polish in every feature, yet there 
was in his visage.a certain mixed suggestion of a Comanche chief and 
Lever’s Bagenal Daly. Charles Edward, the younger brother, was less 
pronounced in his aspect than was his elder brother. He had the auburn 
hair, the blue eyes somewhat fleur de téte, and the long oval contour 
of face which mark the portraits of Charles Edward while as yet he 
was himself. The resemblance unquestionably was extremely strik- 
ing, notwithstanding the comparatively advanced age of the Charles 
Edward Stuart of 1868. He was then still, if not so commanding 
a man as his elder brother, a handsome and soldierlike figure. He 
dressed with less marked eccentricity, but wore decorations in 
the lapel of his frock coat; and I remember the great foxhead 
buttons on his fur vest, and the lavish sparkle of many rings 
on every finger. The brothers probably were not rich, since they 
lived in Stanley Street, Pimlico, but the menage there, where 
I had the pleasure to visit them occasionally, betokened easy 
Means; and once, I remember, they sent to South Kensington 
a cabinet of valuable jewels and bric-a-brac. The family circle 
consisted of the brothers, the only son of Charles Edward, a tall 
stalwart man with portentous twisted moustache, who signed in the 
British Museum register as “Count F. de Lancastre d’ Albanie,” and 
who, like his father, was an officer of Austrian cavalry. He was the 
Colonel Stuart who, a staunch supporter of Don Carlos in the Carlist 
War of 1873-4, had his steamer the Deerhound captured by the 
Republicans in 1874 while laden with munitions for the Carlists, and 
who was. himself taken prisoner, but liberated on the intervention of the 
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British Government, the capture, made on the high seas, being held 
illegal. The Colonel’s sister, Countess Marie Sobieska d’Albanie, I 
remember, a most beautiful girl in those days; she subsequently 
became Madame Sobieska de Pradt. 

Mr. Lang does not seem to know of a volume of poems,* now very 
rare, written by the younger brother and published in 1869, which 
contains some startling personal disclosures. After reading the pieces 
in the copy with which the author presented me, I took the liberty 
of asking the author whether the personal passages which occasionally 
occurred in them were to be regarded as having an autobiographical 
character. His reply was that they were certainly descriptive of actual 
occurrences in his own early life. From those poems, then, a few quota- 
tions may be appositely introduced. 

In an ode to “ The Myrtle” occur the following lines :— 

“Yes! I have seen thee blooming on the brow 
Of Josephine, and on the bosom of the gay 
And lovely Pauline, oft, like falling snow, 


I’ve seen thy virgin leaves in shower strew 
The Imperial Hall,” &c. 


Again, from verses entitled “ Gallerie de Tableaux ” :— 


2 and pale and wan 


The sun of glory set ; I need not name 

Nor when, nor where, since Dresden’s fight is past 

And Leipsig’s battle plain is well nigh lost 

E’en to the memory of her listless sons, 

Where Elster’s sluggish wave but scarcely runs 

Unmindful of the blood its waters drank 

WhenS . . . t swam the stream and Poniatowski sank.” 


Yet more explicit are these lines from “ Loneliness.” 


*‘ Years have passed by 
Since first on Dresden’s field my boyish eye 
Saw the gold eagles spread their wings on high 
And—the lost battle’s storm on Leipsig’s plain, 
The ‘Schlacht bei Hanau ’” &c. 


The following strange lines are from a piece headed “ Mont St. 
Jean,” the French name of the battle we call “ Waterloo” :— 


“ 


There were two among that shining throng 
Whose souls were swelling with the deadly wrong 





* Poems by Charles Edward Stuart. London: Thomas Bosworth, 1869, 
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Had crushed their race and burned their father’s hall, 
And of their holy chapel made a stall. 

Sternly they came the common foe to meet. 

Scarce twice nine summers o’er the elder’s brow 

Had shed their yellow beams, yet round their path 
Wild war had spread its pageantry, and now 

Led their young footsteps to the field of death. 


EVENING. 
Breathless and fierce, and clothed with blood and dust, 
And scorched and torn, and soiled from heel to crest, 
With loosened rein and sabre’s flashing stroke, 
Their polished points red-dripping as they passed, 
Dashed two young horsemen through the parting smoke, 
Reckless of life o’er dying and o’er dead. 

Their gallant band was gone ! 

And through the clearing ranks they rushed alone 
With teeth fast set and wild and searching eye, 
As if they sought, but found no place to die.” 

Charles Edward Stuart (a/zas.Allen, alzas Hay Allan) died suddenly 
at sea off Bordeaux on Christmas Day, 1880, aged eighty (véde Times, 
January 4th, 1881). Josephine was divorced in 1809, and never 
subsequently graced “the Imperial Hall”; Leipsic was fought in 1813, 
Waterloo in 1815. Precocious courtier, noting, at the age of nine at 
latest, the myrtle on Josephine’s brow and Pauline’s bosom! Not less 
precocious warrior, to have fought, at thirteen, through the red days of 
Leipsic, swimming, too, when Poniatowski sank ; and, two years later, 
when in his fifteenth year, to have been careering through the press of 
Waterloo with bloody sabre, in unsuccessful quest of a place wherein 
to die! 

How, as is claimed in the lines quoted, came those two children to 
the court, and into the army of Napoleon? If of the Stuart race, the 
indignity France had offered to Charles Edward in kidnapping him, 
binding him withcords, and thrusting him out of French territory 
after the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, could scarcely have 
recommended that realm to his descendants, Did the Iolair Dearg, a/as 
Thomas Allen, “third lieutenant in the navy,” ignoring that’unpleasant 
episode of ancient history, put himself and his boys under Napoleon’s 
protection, who harboured father 'and sons as a “standing menace” 
against hated Albion and her Hanoverian sovereign, as Louis XIV. and 
XV. had used elder exiles of the Stuart race? If this were so, how 
came it that this particular menace was never so much as muttered or 
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whispered? Two things seem certain; if the boys were in Napoleon’s 
court and camp, their presence must have been widely known ; were 
they in France in obscurity, the “Imperial Hall” could not have been 
open to them. There is yet the other hypothesis, that they were not in 
France at all in their youth time; and this view certain circumstances go 
to strengthen. Louise of Stolberg, Countess of Albany, spent the year 
1808-9 in Paris, mingling freely in society; she must have seen, or at all 
events have heard of the lads bearing the name of Stuart, had they been 
in Napoleon’s court as is claimed ; were their pretensions genuine, she 
was their grandmother. But in no memoir of her is any recognition 
mentioned, and she made Fabre the painter her heir. Again, 
the younger, if not the elder brother also, took service in the 
Austrian army when a yovng man; he must have avowed his ante- 
cedents, among which had there been included service against the 
Austrian arms earlier in life his reception at Vienna would scarcely have 
been cordial. 

I do not know whether the later matters set forth in this article will 
affect. Mr. Lang’s conviction that the brothers “did mot invent or 
imagine the strange legend of their birth.” So early as 1829, Sir Walter 
Scott spoke of the brothers as “men of warm imaginations.” If they 
did not “invent or imagine the strange legend of their birth,” who 
did? They were both men of keen and cool critical insight ; if they 
found the legend “ invented or imagined ” to their hand, they had quite 
sufficient acumen to penetrate its mythical character. Certainly, Mr. 
Lang is not accurate in styling the brothers “The Last of the 
Stuarts,” even if the legend were true. Both were survived by the son 
and daughter of the younger brother. Colonel Stuart died childless in 
May, 1882, “his last hours soothed by the presence of his sister Countess 
Sobieska de Pradt.” And with him, if the legend were true, ended the 
direct male line of the Stuarts. His wife, who died a year earlier than her 
husband, was a sister of the late Earl of Erroll. It is worth noting 
that had there been issue of their marriage and were the legend true, in 
the offspring would have blended a second time the blood of the Stuarts 
and the Guelphs, for Lady Alice Hay’s mother was a daughter of William 
IV. by Mrs. Jordan. The Countess de Pradt is alive, but I am unaware 
whether she has children. If she has a son, and if the legend were true, 
he would to-day be the head of the house of Stuart. John Sobieski 
Stuart, who never married, predeceased his younger brother by several 
years. 

ARCHIBALD FORBES. 
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“WOMEN, CLERGYMEN, AND DOCTORS.” 


A REPLY. 


HE true significance of the article under the above title, by Dr. 
‘g Ernest Hart, in the December number of this REVIEW, is the 
encouraging demonstration it affords of the alarm in the camp of the 
vivisectors. The fireworks of simulated indignation at the compara- 
tively few omissions in the compilation of the Wzme Czrcles are manifest 
and transparent shams. The truths, not the errors, contained in the 
Nine Circles constitute its unpardonable offence, and account for the 
unreasoning fury with which its compilers have been attacked. The 
public mind is awakening, the conviction is growing that cruelty—gross, 
hideous cruelty—has been, and is daily, committed in the name of 
science in the physiological laboratories in England, Germany, Italy, 
France, and America, and that this cruelty, in the words of Sir Charles 
Bell, the eminent physiologist, whose discoveries in the nervous system 
have been described as the greatest since Harvey discovered the circula- 
tion of the blood, “ either obscures the subject it was meant to illustrate, 
or misleads men into practical errors of the gravest character.” Dr. 
Hart’s ponderous encyclical, rebuking peccant bishops, anathematising 
vehement female zoophilists, and fulminating scorn upon doctors guilty 
of the unpardonable sin of disagreeing with him, abounds with sugges- 
tions of the false and suppressions of the true. The erroneous title 
given to the Victoria Street Society, the wrong date assigned to the 
inquiry undertaken at the suggestion of the Queen, the confusion of 
witnesses with commissioners in his allusion to that inquiry, the 
suppression of the fact that the commissioners whose report he belauds 
affirmed that physiologists in high quarters had been guilty of abuse of 
the practice of vivisection, the indication of myself as “having assumed 
the leadership for the nonce,” when I was absent from the Church Con- 
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gress, and by a mere accident was called upon at the last moment to 
preside over the meeting in St. James’s Hall on October 27th, the im- 
putation to Miss Cobbe of words in quotation marks not to be found in 
any of her published utterances, these errors, immaterial in themselves, 
are without excuse in the editor of a scientific newspaper heroically con- 
tending for absolute accuracy in controversial warfare. That attitude of 
the public mind, however, which Dr. Hart, with characteristic con- 
temptuousness, describes as “the notorious carelessness of the general 
reader,” necessitates a closer examination of some misstatements so 
glaring that, to quote his own words, “they can only be described in the 
Saxon synonym for a falsehood.” 

The title of his article, for example, suggests a falsification of fact 
unrevealed till the bitter end is reached. In the last line Dr. Hart says, 
“It is indeed lamentable that even a few women, clergymen, and 
doctors should be found to persist in the ill-deserved support of it” (the 
anti-vivisection movement). 

A few women, clergymen, and doctors! ! And it is the author of this 
deliberate attempt to delude the public who fiercely accuses otherszof 
“dishonourable conduct.” Who are these “women, clergymen, and 
doctors”? The original founders of the Victoria Street Society included 
Lord Shaftesbury (president), Lord Coleridge, Sir Fitzroy Kelly, Sir 
Frederick Elliot, Sir Evelyn Wood, General Colin Mackenzie, Lord Bute, * 
John Locke ; names scarcely to be enumerated under the title of women, 
clergymen, and doctors. Amongst other prominent anti-vivisectionists 
who are neither women, clergymen, and doctors have been :—Authors: 
Tennyson, Ruskin, Browning ; historians : Froude, Freeman, Carlyle ; 
politicians: John Morley, A. J. Mundella, James Stansfeld, Duncan 
Maclaren, &c., &c.; lawyers: the Lord Chief Justice, Sir H. Hawkins, Lord 
Justice Lopes ; soldiers : General Lord de Ros, General Colin Mackenzie, 
General Sir Patrick McDougal; philanthropists: Lord Shaftesbury, 
Samuel Morley, Lord Mount-Temple, the Earl of Leven and Melville; 
and new names are constantly being added. Again, Dr. Hart, presum- 
ably with the authorised report of my speech in St. James’s Hall before 
him, affirms that “Canon Wilberforce has publicly claimed for women — 
and clergymen privileges which, if admitted, would sap the foundation 
of truth and make publicdiscussion . . . . impossible.” The only 
appropriate comment upon this statement is Dr. Hart’s favourite 
epithet, “ Deliberately false.” The actual words used were, “ He (the 
Goliath of the torture chamber) will always find it a very safe operation 
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to call women and clergymen liars simply because they will never retaliate 
upon him ; they remember the words of Cowper ses ; 
“The modest, the sensible, the well-bred man 
Will not insult me—and no other can.” 

Obviously, the only privilege claimed was a privilege of immunity for a 
controversialist whose truculent violence had disconcerted even the 
ardent supporters of his views. In his revolting attack upon Miss Cobbe, 
Dr. Hart indulges in language that insures him impunity, as it places 
him well outside the bounds within which reply or defence are consistent 
with self-respect. When unscrupulous anger would stab a blameless 
character it borrows the mask of morality. The accusation of untruth- 
fulness against Miss Cobbe is a transparent hypocrisy. Mrs. Rhodes, 
the responsible compiler of the Wine Circles, has, in her letter to the 
Spectator, wholly exonerated Miss Cobbe from intentional suppression 
of the fact of the use of anesthetics in certain experiments, and Miss 
Cobbe has, by word of mouth and in writing, amply expressed her 
mortification at the inaccuracies ; has withdrawn the faulty edition from 
circulation ; and, at her own expense, is producing the revised version 
of the book. All who enjoy the privilege of Miss Cobbe’s friendship 
and who admire her stainless life, unwearied devotion, and luminous 
sincerity, are satisfied that Cowper’s couplet wholly shelters her from the 
present storm, and that Frances Power Cobbe cannot be insulted by 
Ernest Abraham Hart. At the same time, Dr. Hart’s unmanly taunt 
against one who has passed her seventieth birthday, and whose health is 
broken, that she is unwilling to face the ordeal of proceeding in a court 
of law against her vilifiers, recoils upon himself. .If Miss Cobbe has 
been guilty of calumny and libel, let those whom she has libelled 
proceed against her, with definite charges, and verify under cross- 
examination the accusations they make in print. Thinking men and 


women from all professions, not only “women, clergymen, and doctors,” 
have signed the memorial to Miss Cobbe, in which the following words 
occur :— 


“Tt is impossible for us to say how highly we have esteemed the indomitable 
courage and forcible eloquence with which you have exposed the evils inseparable 
from experiments on living animals. 

“Further, we wish to record our firm conviction that you have throughout 
recognised the wisdom and the duty of founding your attack on vivisection upon 
the truth, and nothing but the truth, so far as you have been able to arrive at it.’ 


And the public at large will endorse the opinion expressed. 
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Having disposed of the “leading lady” by “methods which are 4 
medieval revival,’ Dr. Hart“ turns from the part which women have 
played in the extraordinary and shameless campaign to that which has 
been taken by a few leading clergymen.” He names the “three clerical 
notabilities who have committed themselves,” &c., &c.—*“ Bishop Barry, 
Dr. Moorhouse (Bishop of Manchester), and Canon Wilberforce.” Bishop 
Moorhouse, a debater and scientist of no mean capacity, who has publicly 
stigmatised vivisectors as men “who use God’s dumb creatures as the 
subject of tortures which can only be called diabolical, and who gain 
their knowledge by the degradation of their moral character,” escapes 
chastisement ; Dr. Hart evidently misdoubts his power to drag him to 
Canossa. Of Bishop Barry, who is well out of reach in India, Dr. Hart 
says, “Let it be remembered that Bishop Barry has had every oppor- 
tunity of knowing the truth; at King’s College, and as Principal of the 
College, he was the colleague and, in a sense, the responsible head of a 
body of professors, among whom were some of the most renowned and 
active experimental researchers of the medical world.” Precisely ; 
hence the cogency and authority of Bishop Barry’s testimony as to the 
uselessness and immorality of vivisection. The eminent surgeon, whose 
antiseptic discoveries are in this context grandiloquently belauded as: 
having saved more lives than Napoleon destroyed, demolishes with his 
own hand Dr. Hart’s whole house of cards by his words, “ As regards 
the spray, I feel ashamed that I should ever have recommended it for the 
purpose of destroying the microbes of the air.” Yet the use of the much- 
trumpeted carbolic spray was one of the “truths” that Bishop Barry 
ought to have learnt at King’s College. “Canon Wilberforce,” continues 
Dr. Hart, “stands in a different and, in many respects, even a sadder 
and more painful position: at the annual meeting of the Society for the 
Suppression of Vivisection, Canon Wilberforce characterised scientific 
investigators as inhuman devils.” The abuse that follows would be 
positively picturesque if it were less bombastic, and suggests the ques- 
tion whether Dr. Hart realises the crushing rejoinder to which he 
exposes himself. Dr. Hart, in quoting my words, commits the fathom- 
less sin of the Nine Circles, he suppresses the anesthetic, the qualifying 
context. The words I used were these :— 


** An immense amount of dust is thrown into the eyes of the public with regard 
to that anesthesia. In the first place, if you thoroughly chloroform a dog, the 
chances are that the dog dies on the spot ; the action of chloroform on a dog 
is very different from the action of chloroform on a human being. In the second 
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place, the anesthetic may possibly be administered during the first part of the 
operation ; but when the animals are kept for many, many hours in prolonged 
torture, the effect of the .anzsthesia passes away, and it would require the 
imagination of a Dante to call up before you the awful horrors of those silent 
hours in the vivisector’s laboratory ; when that poor dog is lying crucified to the 
torture trough, while the operator has gone home to the comforts of his own 
house, forgetful of that poor fellow creature that he has left in suffering. In 
speaking during this summer, in another place, I ventured to say that there were 
certain people who could so harden their hearts by the performance of these 
operations that they deserved no other name than the name of inhuman devils, 
if they could do certain things. Well, I have been told that I made that state- 
ment in haste, and, therefore, I take this opportunity of repeating it in com- 
posure and in leisure. And my definition of an inhuman devil would be just 
that. I should require no other than an able, clever man, with abundance of 
authority, with plenty of opportunity, with nothing to check his way, and with 
the sentiment of love, sympathy, pity, and all idea of the solidarity of the great 
throbbing multitudes of beings here on earth, stamped out of him, to come 
under the definition of an inhuman devil. And I say, God help any animal 
that comes under the hand of a man like that.” 


I have nothing to withdraw, nothing to extenuate. In the endeavour 
to awaken the public conscience to a great evil, sheltered by sophisms 
innumerable and hypocrisy unbounded, it is a positive duty to denounce 


it in the strongest language, even should such terms be used as 
“generation of vipers,” or, “ ye are of your father, the devil.” The Rev. 
Samuel Haughton, M.D., has hesitated not to affirm that the practice 
of vivisection would “let loose upon the world a set of young 
devils.” Moreover, Dr. Hart and others have repeatedly assured 
us that, in this country at least, no such persons exist ; therefore, 
it is impossible, according to his own testimony, that my description 
can apply to any of the distinguished men upon whose heads he 
has been so eager to fit the cap. Dr. Hart accuses me of know- 
ingly suppressing the fact that Professor Goltz’s experiments 
“were wholly conducted under anesthesia.” If in making a 
quotation, in perfect good faith, from the Nine Czrcles, I have wronged 
Professor Goltz, I hereby publicly tender to him my unqualified 
apology. But it is time that the public mind was put thoroughly 
on its guard against the anesthesia delusion. Apart from the 
uncertain effect of chloroform and morphia on dogs, concerning 
which I am in possession of evidence too voluminous for this article, 
Some at least of the experiments of Professor Goltz quoted in the 
Nine Circles are wholly irreconcilable with the assertion that the 
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victims were throughout in “a state of complete anesthesia,” for 
example :— 


“Fifty-one dogs had portions of the brain hemispheres washed out of the 
head, which had been pierced in several places. This was repeated four times ; 
the mutilated creatures and their behaviour having been studied for months. 
Most of the animals died at last of inflammation of the brain. (P. 415.) ‘Inter- 
esting’-experiment on a delicately-formed little bitch; left side of the brain 
extracted ; wire pincers on the hind feet. Doleful whining; the little animal 
began again to how/ piteously ; soon afterwards foamed at the mouth. (P. 417.) 
The same dog last operated upon on October 15th; since then blind ; died on 
November 1oth. ‘The dissected brain resembles a lately-hoed potato-field,’ 
(P. 418.) Little bitch last operated upon on May 26th, and made nearly blind ; 
dies on July 7th of inflammation of the brain. (P. 420.) <A dog last operated 
upon on May 30th; blind since then ; dies on November 18th. 

*(P. 424.) These mutilated animals, no longer able to scratch themselves, 
twist about in ‘the most ludicrous attitudes,’ without gaining their object. 
(P. 428.) A few of the dogs had attacks of madness after the operation, and 
these died in a few days. (P. 433.) Pincers put on the toes and other parts of 
the blind and mutilated dogs. (Pp. 439, 440.) ‘I undertook these studies of the 
mutilation of the brain in order to refute the false theories of the celebrated 
physiologist Flourens, and I have attained that end.’—From Pftiiger’s Archives, 
Vol. XIV., 1877, pp. 412 43. On the Destruction of the Cerebrum, by Professor 
Goltz, of the Physiological Laboratory at Strasburg.” 


We are not forgetful of the reply of Dr. Klein that the scientific 
investigator “had something else to think of than the sufferings of the 
animal under experiment, and that he preferred to experiment on dogs 
as a little caress would quiet them and make them trust one.” Was 
this under an anesthetic? Dr. Clarke, at the Folkestone Church 
Congress, unanswerably exposed the fraud of anzsthetics as applied to 
vivisected animals. He says :— 


‘A surgeon who was so proud of his achievement that he wrote an account 
of it in the Zancet and afterwards urged it in a letter to the Zimes as a strong 
argument in favour of a ‘free vivisecting table,’ operated on a dog, cutting out 
part of its bowels, stitching the ends together, and then stitching up the opening 
he had made in the abdominal wall. The operation was done under anesthetics, 
and therefore is called painless. But mark the fraud of anzsthetics as applied to 
vivisected animals. Operations on the abdominal cavity entail at the best very 
much after-suffering, even when the patient receives the most assiduous nursing. 
But what about the nursing of a vivisected animal? It is left fastened to a board 
—generally the board on which it has been carved. The second night after the 
operation in the case in question, the animal lay there, crying in pain. Its cries 
attracted another dog in the laboratory, which was waiting the same fate. This 
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one broke loose from its tether, and went to help its wounded companion. It 
first gnawed through the cords that bound it; and then, thinking apparently 
that the dressings were the cause of the pain, the dogs tore them off. Then they 
ran round the laboratory together through the night, until the wounded one 
dropped from exhaustion, and was found in a dying condition from peritonitis at 
ten o’clock the next morning, when the surgeon visited the laboratory. This 
incident will help you to realise the sufferings of the animals even in the cases in 
which anesthetics have been used for the first part of the operation. Hence it is 
that I say that the use of anesthetics by vivisectors is to a very large extent a 
fraud on the animals.” 


Both in the British Medical Journal and in the article under con- 
sideration, Dr. Hart seeks to annihilate me with the ultimatum of the 
famous report of the “ Royal Commission on the Practice of Subjecting 
Live Animals to Experiment for Scientific Research.” I confess that 
I do not bow down before that ultimatum as of plenary verbal inspiration. 
To be unable to accept the conclusions of a body of learned and honourable 
men is not necessarily to proclaim oneself a fool. Does Dr. Hart, for 
example, accept the dogmas, say, of the Council of Carthage, and if not, 
is he therefore “ boldly standing up out of the depth of his ignorance and 
the extremity of his presumption to contradict the approved statements 
of the whole religious world, and give the lie,” &c, &c.? The Com- 
missioners reported that “it would require a voluminous treatise to 
exhibit in a consecutive statement the benefits that medicine and surgery 
had derived from these discoveries.” It would be easy to compile a 
voluminous treatise from the utterances of men, themselves vivisectors, 
disproving each boasted discovery in its turn. Phystological Fallacies, 
(Williams and Norgate, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden) convincingly 
demonstrates the hideous cruelty and complete inutility of the experiments 
that have caused the greatest sensation in the scientific world. The 
“ voluminous treatise ” referred to is an illustration of my analogy of the 
cuttlefish, and an example of what Mr. Herbert Spencer characterises as 
“Medical Popery.” The plain question to which we await a reply is 
this: What victory over diseases known to be fatal can scientific experts 
point to as the result of vivisection? Meanwhile, evidence accumulates 
that untold sufferings have been inflicted upon the human race from 
the erroneous conclusions deduced from experiments on animals. 
The “ Rabies Paralysis,” from which some of Pasteur’s patients have 
died, the pathos and horror of the rush to tuberculin before the 
Koch bnbble burst, are hideous examples. Yes, scientists may have 
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as Dr. Hart says, “created bacteriology,” they may have learnt to 
infest the human body with living organisms, but they cannot 
exterminate the bacteria they produce. Like Jannes and Jambres, 
who withstood Moses, they turn their rods into serpents, and flee 
discomfited before the reptiles they have produced. Sir Andrew 
Clark, the prince of physicians and one of the noblest of men, whose 
measured language and respectful appreciation of the motives of anti- 
vivisectors, in his recent speech at Bristol, contrasts, as light with 
darkness, with the language of Dr. Hart, has said (British Medical 
Journal, February 3rd, 1883): “Undue weight is attached to these 
results ” (the results of pathological experiments), “and by the assump- 
tion that in like conditions the results would be the same in man as in 
the lower animals flagrant errors are committed. . . . Had these 
principles” (the counter checks of clinical experience) “ exerted their 
influence in recent debates concerning questions of this kind we 
should not have had a seton in the neck of a man taken as a 
parallel to a seton in the neck of a guinea pig . . . and we 
should have been spared the sight of science drunken with success 
and drivelling with prophecies, soliciting the public on the common 
highway.” It is to be presumed that Sir Andrew Clark is familiar with 
this “ minute, detailed and voluminous statement”; is he then also “ boldly 
standing up out of the depth of his ignorance and the extremity of his 
presumption to contradict the approved statements of the whole scientific 
world”? 

One final example of the tendency of special pleading to fritter 


away accuracy, even in the editor of a scientific paper, must be exposed. 
Speaking at St. James’s Hall, I said :— 


“If Iam not very much mistaken, he” (Harvey) “himself tells us that he 
discovered it” (the circulation of the blood) “by the shape of the valves in the 
process of anatomy in the dissecting-room, and that it’ was not until four years 
after his death that it was demonstrated at all, and then it was demonstrated not 
by vivisection, but by placing the foot of a frog under the microscope, where the 
circulation of the blood could be observed without anything like serious pain or 
inconvenience to the animal.” 


This opinion may be right or wrong. Hume (History of England, 
ch. 62) says: “ Harvey is entitled to the glory of having made his dis- 
covery by reasoning alone. . . . He informed Boyle that he was led to 
it by reflecting on the arrangement of the valves of the heart and veins 
as exhibited by his master, Fabricius.” 














But right or wrong, what justi- _ 
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fication can Dr. Hart plead for the following travestie of my words ?— 
“He” (Canon Wilberforce) “intimates that Harvey need not have dis- 
covered it” (the circulation of the blood), “ for that someone else would 
have discovered it fifty years afterwards by observing the course of the 
blood through the living lung or the frog’s foot with the aid of the 
microscope.” This unscrupulous fabrication supplies his text for 
ridiculing Professor Lawson Tait and myself as “unable to understand 
the elements of what we are talking about,” and he sneers at Professor 
Lawson Tait as a “ provincial gynecologist.” Professor Lawson Tait, 
who, in the opinion of the majority of thinking men of Dr. Hart’s pro- 
fession, is simply the first gynzcologist in Great Britain, if not in 
Europe, has nothing to fear from the detraction of Dr. Hart; and for 
myself, I am satisfied to “march through Coventry” in his company. 
It is unnecessary to follow Dr. Hart into the well-worn argument as to 
the old maid’s Tom-cat, and the suffering caused by so-called sport. 
Two blacks never yet made one white, and he may rest assured that the 
anti-vivisectionists are the very people who are fighting cruelty in every 
form ; but there is a broad distinction between ancient forms of cruelty, 
which are the evil heritage of centuries of darkness, and which are 
dying down amongst us, and the planting of a new seed of deliberate 
wrong in the very stronghold of an honourable profession, whose 
standard is truth and whose razson d’étre is mercy. 

But the “ head and front of our offending ” is the suggestion that the 
practice of vivisection, apart from the ghastly cruelty inflicted on the 
lower animals, leads by gradual steps to experiments on human beings, 
and especially on hospital patients. The assertion that by this sugges- 
tion we “hideously and falsely lay a charge against the whole pro- 
fession” is an exaggeration that carries its own refutation. The medical 
profession produces men unequalled in nobility of character. Few 
there must be who, in the changes and chances of this mortal life, have 
not learnt to esteem their physicians with an affection that is almost 
reverential. To labour, as has been my lot, for twenty years in a 
populous centre, side by side with medical men, is to learn from them 
lessons of patience, charity, and courage. But, aliguando dormitat, 
there is no apostolic succession of infallibility in the healing art. It is 
no “woman or clergyman,” it is Dr. Russell Reynolds,a man at the 
head of his profession, who declares that “meddling and muddling of a 
disreputable sort” are not unknown in therapeutics. It is Dr. Clifford 
Allbut who warrfS the profession that women “have their brave and 
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active spirits broken under a false belief in the presence of a secret 
malady” in the hands of some specialists. Men, however honourable 
the profession to which they belong, are individually assailable by 
temptation, and when the research mania besieges the scientific heart, 
its tendency is to harden the conscience. On the Continent, already, 
hospital patients are not safe. Claude Bernard openly advocated 
experiments on the brains of human beings “because they have 
faculties which animals do not possess.” The notorious case of Mary 
Rafferty, who died from experiments on the brain (Q. 3,390, Royal 
Commission, 1875), and the shameful cancer-grafting case reported in 
the Zimes of June 27th, 1891, illustrate the nature of the peril. Persons 
conversant with German medical circles know, in spite of Dr. Hart's 
denial, that patients in hospitals are spoken of in the slang of the pro- 
fession as Versuchsthiere, beasts for research. Experiments on Hospital 
Patients by Mark Thornhill (Hatchards, Piccadilly), records cases of 
inoculating children with tuberculosis, leprosy, nasal discharge from 
horses, blood of scarlatina patients, &c. Dr. de Watteville, in a letter 
to the Standard, November 4th, 1883, described hospital patients as 
corpora vilia. The British Medical Journal, edited by Dr. Hart, con- 
tained, July Ist, 1882, the following suggestive expression : “ We are 
informed that henceforth abundant clinical and pathological material at 
the Brompton Hospital will be utilised for the purposes of more 
systematic teaching,” and for cases of “subjecting patients to opera- 
tions in order to register discoveries even when the inevitable precursor 
of death,” it is only necessary to read Dying Scientifically (second 
edition, Sonnenschein, 1892), and to study the correspondence in the 
Liverpool Courier of two years ago concerning operations on women in 
a hospital in that city.* 





* The following experiments on human beings have undoubtedly been performed, viz.:— 
Experiment with curare on two children at Manchester.—Zvidence Royal Commission (London, 
1876, q. 5,407). Experiments on varnishing the skin—so frequently tried on animals—tried on 
men.—British Medical Journal, May 11th, 1878, p. 671. Patients admitted to hospital in dying 
condition made the subject of minute and tedious examinations, merely to furnish reports to the 
medical journals. —British Medical Journal, June 7th, 1879. Experiment of producing convul- 
sions in a woman by tickling and pricking her feet.—British Medical Journal, March 25th, 1882. 
Patient admitted to a hospital suffering from a most painful skin disease: ‘‘ he was in a most 
miserable condition from pain and irritation.” His cure was purposely delayed in order to 
demonstrate to the students that nature alone, without treatment, would not effect it.—Aritish 
Medical Journal, January 7th, 1882, p. 5. Experiment of producing acute gout by administration 
of salts of lead.—Ringer’s Handbook of Therapeutics, p. 256. Poor woman admitted to & 
hospital in a dying condition made the subject of constant observation and examination with 
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Let me, in conclusion, assure Dr. Hart that the anti-vivisection 
movement which he derides is no sentimental whine from a few 
insignificant “ women, clergymen, and doctors,” but a stern demand for 
justice to animals and men, emanating from an aroused national 
conscience, and growing in volume and intensity. It is promoted by 
men and women, who have the patience to saw down through sophistry 
to the lie that hides at the bottom, and who, undeterred by Dr. Hart’s 
marked literary ability, unrivalled position of advantage as editor of a 
scientific organ, and pre-eminent facility of invective, will fight on until 
the impious inquisitiveness, the dastardly cruelty, and demoralising con- 
sequences of vivisection are abolished by legal enactment. In the words 
of the Hon. Auberon Herbert, “There is no lawful weapon, no lawful 
means of attack that must be left unused against vivisection and 
vivisectors ; there can be no truce as long as we are asked to inflict 
suffering for the good of humanity. To the scorn of all generous men 
and women we consign this misused expression.” 


BASIL WILBERFORCE. 





tuning forks, &c. These examinations were continued till her death, which occurred twenty-four 
hours after her admission.—Aritish Medical Journal, October 27th, 1883. Experiment of in- 
jecting milk into the veins of a dying patient.—British Medical Journal, June 6th, 1885. Variety 
of experiments on hospital patients with drugs. The medical man who performed these experi- 
ments states explicitly that they were such, ‘‘and had no bearing on disease.” — British Medical 
Journal, November 28th, 1885. Experiment of producing a hideous disease by inoculation with 
the matter from sores of persons suffering from it.—British Medical Journal, January 9th, 1886. 
Calabar bean having been found to produce epileptic fits in rabbits, its effects were tried with 
similar results on human beings.— Wood's Therabeutics, p. 319. 





WEBSTER, LAMB, AND SWINBURNE. 


HE recent performance of Webster’s Duchess of Malfi at the 
i Independent Theatre must have done one good service if no 
other. It must have brought home to many of the audience the need 
for a careful scrutiny of what may be called the Lamb tradition with 
respect to the Elizabethan dramatists. To say so is to take your life 
in your hands, for never had critical tradition devouter or more puissant 
champions. I myself, in making the suggestion, am conscious of a 
feeling of impiety. To the most fanatical worshipper of Charles Lamb 
I would say, “ Nay, an thou’'lt mouth I'll rant as well as thou,” were it 
not that the emotion with which one thinks of that exquisite spirit is so 
intimate and personal as to seem almost profaned by utterance. In the 
love of Lamb, I take it, all literary sects and parties are at one. Not to 
love him is to place yourself without the pale of literature, almost of 
humanity. Nor do I for a moment deny that the discovery, the 
illumination, the revivifying of the Elizabethan drama is one of his chief 
claims upon our gratitude. In the dark treasure-cave where jewels and 
dross had long lain indistinguishable, he said, “ Let there be light,” 
and there was light. The gems shone forth, a possession for ever: 
and if the discoverer’s eyes were a little bit dazzled, iffhe now and then 
mistook the superficial glitter of the dross for the inborn glow of the 
jewel, shall that be held to detract from the value and the renown of his 
discovery? It is, after all, his humanity that we love in Lamb; and 
humanity is not infallible. 

I see, on second thoughts, that I have used a misleading image. My 
point is not that Lamb mistook dross for jewels, but that he now and 
then mistook the value of the dramatic setting in which he found his 
poetic jewels enchased. He regarded the Elizabethan drama too much 
in the light of absolute literature, making it a law unto itself. He took 
too little account of the historic influences, the material conditions, under 
which it was produced; and in this the inheritors and expounders of 
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his doctrine have faithfully followed his lead. Poetry—pure beauty, 
force, dignity, perfection of utterance—is in reality one and eternal. 
What is well said is well said, whether it be addressed to Ionian villagers 
or to Roman courtiers, to the populace of sixteenth-century London, or 
to the exquisites of seventeenth-century Versailles. And that which 
seems well said because of its consonance with a temporary fashion, is in 
reality ill said. Fine style is fine style—and poetry is the fine flower of 
fine style—in virtue of its harmony with primal instincts, with universal 
saws of perception and association, with fundamental conditions of 
intellectual, emotional, and sensuous life. It appeals to no conventions, 
to no ephemeral modes of thought; wherefore it may be studied 
and appraised as a thing in itself, apart from all historical or 
sociological knowledge. Drama, on the other hand, is a’ thing of 
convention, of fashion. The drama of any given period (in so far as it 
is a natural, not a merely imitative, product) is strictly a part of its 
manners and customs, and must be studied as a social institution. Its 
merits and defects must be read in the light of the material and intel- 
lectual circumstances which gave it birth, and the conventions of one 
period must not be mistaken for everlasting canons of art. Lamb and 
his disciples, as it seems to me, are subject to this illusion. Their 
knowledge of the Elizabethan period is imperfect on the historical side, 
and on the literary side so intimate as to be uncritical. Is this a 
paradox? Surely not. Is it not rather a truism that if we stand too 
near a given object we cannot see it in its true relations and propor- 
tions? Lamb read himself into the literature of the period until he 
himself became an Elizabethan in spirit. His moral and esthetic 
perceptions, and especially his notions of dramatic effect, became wholly 
Elizabethanized. “Elia hath not so fixed his nativity” he declared in 
one of his most whimsical papers, “ but that, if he seeth occasion, he will 
be born again in whatever place, and at whatever period, shall seem good 
unto him.” By way of preparation for his study of the Elizabethans, he 
seems to throw back his nativity from 1775 to 1575. This makes his 
criticism delightful, but inconclusive. Prince Posterity must not ab- 
dicate the privileges, which are also the duties, of his heirship to the ages. 
In dealing with an art so absolutely conditioned by time and place as the 
drama, we must not sublimate into an ideal the practice, even the 
noblest practice, of one particular period, and that, so far as its theatrical 
audiences were concerned, a semi-barbarous one. By all means let us 
be capable, on occasion, of taking the Elizabethan point of view ; but let 
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us not therefore abandon for ever the point of view of universal art, or, 
in other words, of right reason. Lamb’s estimate of the pure poetry 
contained in the Elizabethan drama will always be valid, for excellence 
of style, as aforesaid, is one and eternal. Whoso has eyes to see it at 
all is always at the right point of view. But in drama, even under what 
may be called the poetical convention, pure beauty of expression is a 
subordinate and inessential quality ; and Lamb, I submit, was not at the 
right point of view for estimating the Elizabethan drama as drama, in 
its relation to other dramatic literatures and to the ideal of dramatic 
creation. His disciples, too, partly by reason of their discipleship, have 
failed to place themselves at the just point of view. They have, if 
anything, exaggerated his tendency to make the Elizabethan drama a 
law unto itself. Therefore, I repeat, it is high time that the whole 
Lamb tradition should be subjected to careful scrutiny. 

I have neither the learning, the leisure, nor the skill for such a task. 
For the present, at any rate, I can only attempt, in a few desultory 
remarks on The Duchess of Malfi, to indicate to better qualified critics 
the line of thought which, as it seems to me, they ought to follow. 
Onlookers, we know, see most of the game, and an outsider may some- 
times attain toa clearer and saner vision of things than is possible for an 
adept. Specialist criticism, if 1 may call it so, has in Mr. Swinburne 
an illustrious and redoubtable champion. In learning, insight, sympathy, 
eloquence, he stands alone. Were I to measure myself against him in 
all or any of these qualities, my presumption would be such as it would 
tax even his rhetoric to characterise. My will, like Orlando’s, hath in 
it amore modest working. Far from presuming to rival him as an 
expert, I claim no advantage save that of zzexpertness, detachment 
of mind, comparative aloofness of standpoint. Erudition will not 
always guide a critic to the best point of view. Intensity of vision 
may even be deceptive if the object be not approached at the proper 
angle. 

Let me in the first place clear the ground, and refresh the reader's 
memory, by means of a brief synopsis of The Duchess of Malfi. 
Webster found in Bandello the bare incident of a marriage between a 
Duchess of Malfi and her majordomo, both of whom are killed at the 
instigation of her brother, the Cardinal of Arragon. Bandello casually 
mentions “Bosolo” as the name of the man who shot Antonio ; and there 
is also a vague reference to an unnamed brother of the Cardinal’s. To 
all intents and purposes, however, the play, both as regards character 
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and incident, is of Webster’s own invention. He borrowed scarcely a 
single detail from the Italian novel. 

In the first act, at Malfi, Ferdinand, Duke of Calabria, and his 
brother, the Cardinal of Arragon, in parting from their sister, the 
widowed Duchess of Malfi, warn her, in threatening terms, not to think 
of marrying again. They set one Bosola tospy upon her actions. No 
sooner are their backs turned than the Duchess summons her majordomo, 
Antonio Bologna, proposes marriage to him, and marries him (per verba 
presenti, as she puts it) on the spot. In the second act, Bosola suspects 
that the Duchess is pregnant, and lays a trap to make her reveal her 
condition. This hastens her delivery, and Bosola’s suspicion is converted 
into certainty when he picks up a paper in which Antonio has cast the 
nativity of the new-born child. It never occurs to him that Antonio 
may be the father ; but he posts off to Rome to inform his employers of 
his discovery. Bosola’s intelligence annoys the Cardinal, and throws 
Ferdinand into a foul-mouthed frenzy of rage, which brings the act to a 
close. Ferdinand’s frenzy, however, is not a furor brevis. He is so 
patient in his wrath that before the third act opens, his sister, living 
in undisturbed conjugal felicity, has had two more children. Bosola is 
still spying upon her and eager to discover her paramour, but does not 
even now suspect Antonio. Ferdinand, by means of a secret door, 
enters his sister’s chamber and upbraids her savagely, professing as his 
motive an extreme concern for her lost virtue. Seeing that they are on 
the brink of discovery, she accuses Antonio of embezzlement and 
pretends to dismiss him from her service, promising to follow him to 
Ancona, where he is to take refuge. Bosola, by affecting sympathy 
with the disgraced Antonio, worms her secret out of her, and of course 
makes known the truth to his employers. The action now wanders to 
Loretto, where Antonio and the Duchess are separated. Antonio takes 
refuge in Milan, and the Duchess, captured by Bosola, is led back to 
Malfi. 

We now come to what Mr. Swinburne calls “the overwhelming 
terrors and the overpowering beauties of that unique and marvellous 
fourth act, in which the genius of this poct spreads its fullest and its 
darkest wing for the longest and the strongest of its flights.” The scene 
is the room in her palace in which the Duchess is imprisoned. Ferdinand, 
entering in the dark, pretends to be reconciled with her, and gives her, 
instead of his own\hand, that of a dead man, leading her to believe that 
it is Antonio’s. Then a curtain is drawn back, and (in an alcove, I 
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suppose) are revealed waxen images representing the dead bodies of 
Antonio and their children. The Duchess does not suspect the trick 

‘which is being played upon her, and (oddly enough) makes no attempt 

to approach or touch the supposed corpses. A grief-stricken woman 

might be expected to kiss her dead children, and so discover the fraud ; 

but the Duchess is too much taken up (as Lamb puts it) with “speaking 
the dialect of despair,” and saying things that have “asmatch of Tartarus 

and the souls in bale,” to think of any such simple and natural proceed- 

ing. Then Ferdinand releases the mad-folk from “ the common hospital,” 

and sets them “to sing and dance and act their gambols to the full o 

the moon” around her chamber. Presently they enter, singing : 


** O, let us howl some heavy note, 
Some deadly dogged howl, 
Sounding as from the threatening throat 
Of beasts and fatal fowl!” 


They indulge in ribald ravings, dance a dance “ with music answer- 
able thereto,” and then go off again as Bosola enters, disguised as an 
old man. He announces himself as a tomb-maker, introduces “ execu- 
tioners, with a coffin, cords, and a bell,” and proceeds to speak “the 


living person’s dirge” in order “to bring her by degrees to mortifica- 
tion.” Then the Duchess is strangled, her children are strangled, and 
her maid, Cariola, is strangled, all on the open stage. Ferdinand goes 
mad at sight of this slaughter-house, and Bosola, suddenly penitent, 
sets off for Milan to carry the news to Antonio. In the fifth act, at 
Milan, the Cardinal’s mistress, Julia, is poisoned; Bosola kills Antonio, 
mistaking him for the Cardinal ; then he kills the Cardinal’s servant, the 
Cardinal himself, and Ferdinand, who, by the way, is still raving mad ; 
and Ferdinand, before he dies, kills Bosola. Antonio’s friend, Delio, 
and one of the children are left alive. 

In this tragedy, then, five men, three women, and two children come 
to violent ends, the children and two of the women being strangled on 
the open stage; yet, says Mr. Swinburne, “in all the vast and 
voluminous records of critical error there can be discovered no false- 
hood more foolish or more flagrant than the vulgar tradition which 
represents this high-souled and gentle-hearted poet as one morbidly 
fascinated bya fantastic attraction towards the ‘vitsnt delights’ of 
horror, and the nervous or sensational excitements of criminal detail.” 
“What,” says Lamb, “are ‘Luke’s iron crown,’ the brazen bull of 
Perillus, Procrustes’ bed, to the waxen images which counterfeit death, 
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to the wild masque of madmen, the tomb-maker, the bell-man, the 
living person’s dirge, the mortification by degrees! To move a horror 
skilfully, to touch a soul to the quick, to lay upon fear as much as it 
can bear, to wean and weary a life till it is ready to drop, and then step 
in with mortal instruments to take its last forfeit; this only a Webster 
can do. Writers of an inferior genius may ‘ upon horror’s head horrors 
accumulate, but they cannot do this. They mistake quantity for 
quality, they ‘terrify babes with painted devils,’ but they know not how 
a soul is capable of being moved; their terrors want dignity, their 
affrightments are without decorum.” Well, well! We are to under- 
stand, then, that the hideous and dragged-in antics of insanity 
constitute a decorous affrightment, and that the public strangling of two 
little children is not a “violent delight ”! 

When we thus find great critics putting forth judgments which 
read like extravagant and wanton paradoxes, must we not suspect an 
illusion somewhere? Their expressions are, on the face of it, in 
flagrant contradiction with the faets (which the reader may verify for 
himself) set forth in my account of the play. But from such an 
account, from a bald narrative of facts, what element is necessarily 
excluded? Clearly that of style, of verbal felicity, of what Mr 
Swinburne calls “literary power, poetic beauty, charm of passionate or 
pathetic fancy.” Now in these qualities—qualities of which Lamb and 
Mr. Swinburne are judges beyond all appeal—Webster undoubtedly 
stands very high. In spite of a metrical laxity which Mr. Swinburne 
himself deplores, this play contains many passages of great inherent 
beauty, and a still greater number of speeches of a quaint and, so to speak, 
unexpected dramatic force and appropriateness. Take for instance 
Antonio’s speech when the Duchess feigns to dismiss him from her 
household :— 

“OQ, the inconstant 
And rotten ground of service! you may see 
’Tis even like him that, in a winter night, 
Takes a long slumber o’er a dying fire, 


As loth to part from’t ; yet parts thence as cold 
As when he first sat down.” 


Here, again, is an often-quoted speech of the Duchess to Cariola 
while the madmen are howling round her apartment :— 


“Tl tell thee a miracle ; 
I am not mad yet, to my cause of sorrow: 
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The Heaven o’er my head seems made of molten brass, 
The earth of flaming sulphur, yet I am not mad. 

I am acquainted with sad misery 

As the tanned galley-slave is with his oar ; 

Necessity makes me suffer constantly, 

And custom makes it easy.” 


I could fill page after page with passages of the like imaginative 
beauty and vitality, but must content myself with reminding the reader 
of the immortal dirge, and quoting these four lines from it :— 


“Of what is’t fools make such vain keeping ? 
Sin their conception, their birth weeping, 
Their life a general mist of error, 

Their death a hideous storm of terror.” 


The man who wrote this was in truth a poet, and Mr. Swinburne may, 
if he is so disposed, class him as “a lesser poet only than the greatest.” 
It must be remembered, indeed, that he was one of “ the early risers 
literature” who “found language with the dew upon it”—in other 
words, he lived at a period when comparatively small men had the knack 
of writing astonishingly great verse. But that is a side consideration, 
and nothing to the present purpose. What is certain is that the writings 
of Webster are full of “literary power, poetic beauty, and charm of 
passionate and pathetic fancy.” Is it not possible that these qualities, 
to which they are so keenly sensitive, may have misled Lamb and Mr. 
Swinburne? Receiving great delight from a work in dramatic form, 
may they not have concluded too hastily that their pleasure was due to 
its dramatic merits, and transferred to the characters and the fable 
admiration which belongs by rights to the language and the imagery? 
In a word, may they not have mistaken a low form of drama for a high, 
and even the highest, because they found it robed in regal purple of pure 
poetry ? 

Whatever may have been Webster’s personal tastes, there cannot be 
the smallest doubt that the average Elizabethan audience was avid of 
“the ‘violent delights’ of horror, and the nervous or sensational excite- 
ments of criminal detail.” It is futile to pretend that either the gallants 
and masked fair ones in the “ rooms,” or the citizens and ’prentices in the 
“yard” did not love bloodshed and physical horror in action, reckless 
crudity, and even deliberate lewdness, in speech. No playwright of the 
period failed to minister to these tastes, for in Elizabeth’s time, no less 
than in our own, the drama’s laws the drama’s patrons gave. The stage 
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was not only the vehicle for the highest poetry and philosophy of the 
time ; it was also its Punch and its Pick-Me-Up, its London Journal, its 
Police News and its Penny Dreadful. In respect of physical horror, at 
any rate, Shakespeare pandered less to the mob than almost any of his 
contemporaries, and in nothing did he show more clearly that he was 
not of an age but for all time. Nor can we doubt that several even of 
the choicest spirits of the age, found the less difficulty in gratifying the 
popular taste for gruesomeness and gore, because their own imagination 
was haunted in a strange uncanny fashion by the legendary crimes of the 
Italian Renaissance. Was not this pre-eminently the case of Webster ? 
When we find a playwright, in his two acknowledged masterpieces, 
drenching the stage with blood even beyond the wont of his contem- 
poraries* and searching out every possible circumstance of horror—ghosts, 
maniacs, severed limbs and all the paraphernalia of the charnel-house 
and the tomb—with no conceivable purpose except just to make our flesh 
creep, may we not reasonably, or rather must we not inevitably, conclude 
that he either revelled in “violent delights” for their own sake, or 
wantonly pandered to the popular craving for them? If Mr. Swinburne 
accepts the latter alternative—if he would have us believe that the 
Webster of the tragedies is not the real Webster, but is playing an 
abhorrent part to ingratiate himself with the groundlings—then his 
position, if essentially unprovable, is also essentially incontrovertible. 
But I do not understand him to claim any private or peculiar knowledge 
of Webster’s character. What he evidently means is that in these very 
tragedies we can discover the “high soul” and “ gentle heart” of the 
poet, and can wof discover any morbid predilection for “violent delights.” 
High-souled and gentle-hearted he may possibly have been, for these 
qualities are not incompatible with the vilest perversions of the zsthetic 
sense. But to argue that Webster’s zsthetic sense was refined and 
unperverted is simply to maintain that black is white and blood is rose- 
water. 

“ Webster does not deal in horrors for their own sake,” we shall be 
told, “but uses them as means towards the illustration and develop- 
ment of character.” Could he not have made clear to us the resignation 
and fortitude of the Duchess of Malfi without the ghastly mummery of 
the dead hand and the waxen corpses? To argue so is simply to deny 
his competence as a dramatic poet. I have heard it maintained that the 





*There are eight violent deaths in Zhe White Devil and ten in The Duchess of Malf. 
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strangling of Cariola is designed to contrast with that of the Duchess— 
the frantic terror of the maid serving to throw into relief the noble 
courage of the mistress. Who can fail to perceive that if this were the 
intention, the death of the maid must of necessity precede that of the 
mistress, not follow it, as in Webster? When an effect of contrast is 

aimed at, and the things to be contrasted cannot be displayed 
simultaneously, it is clear that the minor, so to speak, must precede the 
major, the darkness must precede the light. In other words, the back- 
ground must be established before the object to be set off against it is 
presented to our view. And then the children! What effect of contrast 
is served by the massacre of the innocents? Whose character does it 

serve to illustrate? Their mother is already dead, or at least unconscious. 

Had they been strangled before her eyes, the effect would have been one 

of unparalleled, intolerable brutality, but it would, in a certain sense, have 

been dramatic. As it is, their death is a mere mechanical piling of 
horror upon horror. It does not even throw arly new light on the 

character of Bosola; when a man is wading in blood, an inch more or 

less is no great matter. What it does throw light upon is the character, 
or at least the zsthetic sense, of Webster and his public. It is perfectly 
evident that Elizabethan audiences found a pleasurable excitement in the 

crude fact of seeing little children strangled on the stage, and that 
Webster, to say the least of it, had no insuperable objection to gratifying 
that taste. 

Far be it from me to argue that horror has not its legitimate place in 
literature and in drama. “To move a horror skilfully, to touch a soul 
to the quick” is neither an easy nor an unworthy task. My point is that 
in The Duchess of Malfi (and, to a minor degree, in The White Devil) 
the horrors are uwaxskilfully moved—that they are frigid, mechanical, 
brutal. Literature is literature in virtue of the brain-power implicit in 
it ; and there goes no more brain power to the invention of these 
massacres and monstrosities than to carving a turnip lantern and stick- 
ing it on a pole. 

Much might be said, if space permitted, of Webster’s construction 
and characterisation. Of dramatic concentration he did not dream. 
Though a younger man than Shakespeare (whose “right happy and 
copious industry” he bracketted with that of Dekker and Heywood, 
and postponed to the loftier talents of Chapman and Jonson), he 
reverted to a stage of literary development which Shakespeare had 
outgrown. In Zhe White Devil and The Duchess of Malfi the 
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differentiation between romance and drama is still incomplete. They 
are not constructed plays, but loose-strung, go-as-you-please romances 
in dialogue.* The motivation of Zhe Duchess of Malfi is haphazard 
even beyond the Elizabethan average. No motive is assigned in the 
earlier part of the play for the brothers’ virulent and almost mono- 
maniac opposition to the very idea of their sister’s marrying again. 
After her death, Ferdinand explains that he hoped to gain “an 
infinite mass of treasure” if she died unmarried, and we may 
presume that the Cardinal would have been his co-heir. But this 
motive, even when we are tardily informed of it, does not account for 
his epilepsies of rage and cruelty, which seem sometimes to spring from 
regard for the family honour, sometimes from a rabid enthusiasm for 
“virtue” in the abstract. Perhaps we are to understand that all these 
motives combine to work up his fundamentally cruel nature to the pitch 
of madness. This might be a plausible theory enough, but we arrive at 
it only by conjecture. It is more than doubtful whether Webster 
himself was at all clear as to his characters’ motives. In Ferdinand he 
provided Burbage with an effective part in which to “tear a cat,” 
and neither author, actor, nor audience inquired too curiously into 
the reasons for his frenzies and his cruelties. A similar difficulty 
confronts us in Bosola. This “moody and mocking man of blood” 
is certainly not, like the ordinary melodramatic villain, hewn all of 
one piece. There is an appearance of subtlety in his character 
because it is full of contradictions. But there is no difficulty in making 
a character inconsistent; the task of the artist is to show an under- 
lying harmony between the apparently conflicting attributes. Bosola 
seems sometimes to revel in his infamy, at others to be the unwilling 
instrument of a power he cannot resist. “And though I loathed the 
evil,” he says to Ferdinand after the massacre, “ yet I loved you that did 
counsel it.” But this is the first and last we hear of any sentimental 
devotion on the spy’s part towards his employers; nor can we discover 
the smallest ground for such a feeling. Mr. Swinburne himself has a 
momentary misgiving as to “the sudden vehemence of transformation, 
which seems to fall like fire from Heaven upon the two chief criminals 
who figure on the stage of murder.” But he quickly pulls himself 
together, explaining that “the whole atmosphere of the action is so 
charged with thunder that this double and simultaneous shock of moral 





* Appius and Virginia is vastly superior to them in point of form, and contains, along with 
much admirable writing, some scenes of great dramatic power. 
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electricity rather thrills us with admiration and faith than chills us with 
repulsion and distrust.” On the whole, I am inclined to think that 
Webster came very near to creating in Bosola one of the most complex 
and most human villains in drama, a living illustration of that age-old 
but ever new paradox: “Video meliora, proboque ; deteriora sequor.” 
But the fatal lack of clearness ruins everything. We cannot help feeling 
from time to time that the poet is writing for mere momentary effect, 
and has suffered the general scheme of the character to slip out of sight. 
All we can say with confidence is that, artistically, Bosola is worth a 
score of Flamineos. The way in which the action is suffered to straggle 
over quite unnecessary stretches of time and space bespeaks the romance 
rather than the drama. Ferdinand’s fury becomes doubly incredible and 
ineffective when two years or more are suffered to elapse between his 
reception of Bosola’s intelligence and his descent upon the Duchess. The 
only advantage of this delay is that but for it we should have to go 
without the massacre of the innocents. The relevance of the passage in 
which Delio makes love to the Cardinal’s mistress utterly escapes me ; 
indeed Julia is altogether a mere excrescence on the play. In shifting 
the scene to Loretto, Webster seems at first sight to have slavishly and 
mechanically followed Bandello ; but his motive was probably to work 
in the dumb-show pageant of the Cardinal’s military investiture. This 
to-ing and fro-ing, in any case, seriously enfeebles the action. The right, 
if need be, to jump not only from Amalfi to Ancona, but from China to 
Peru, is certainly one of the vital privileges of the romantic drama; but it 
is no less certain that changes of scene must be justified by some clear 
artistic advantage, else they merely injure the general effect. Wantonly 
to ignore the unities is no less an error than to sacrifice everything to 
their observance. 

This is scarcely the place in which to consider Mr. Swinburne’s 
assertion that “ Webster is without exception the cleanliest writer of his 
time.” I think it must be based on some private interpretation of the 
term “cleanly” ; but I do not profess to have weighed grossness against 
grossness with any nicety. The point, at any rate, is quite inessential. 
The gist of my argument, so far as it can be summed up in a phrase, is 
this: that Webster was not, in the special sense of the word, a great 
dramatist, but was a great poet who wrote haphazard dramatic or melo- 
dramatic romances for an eagerly receptive but semi-barbarous public. 


WILLIAM ARCHER. 
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A BISHOP ON BUDDHISM. 


ISSIONARIES seem hardly to be aware how easily they might 
M secure a larger share of popular sympathy and help if, while 
performing their special duties, they would take more advantage of the 
great opportunities which they possess for obtaining information that 
would prove useful to the students of geography, anthropology, compara- 
tive philology, and more especially of comparative theology. There are 
some brilliant examples which show that serious scientific studies are 
quite compatible with the discharge of a missionary’s routine duties ; 
nay, it is not too much to say that missionaries who have made their 
names known as authors or as valued contributors to scientific journals 
have often been among the most successful teachers of uncivilised races. 
And what applies to missionaries, applies equally, nay, even with greater 
force, to missionary and colonial bishops. It is easy to say that these 
gentlemen have other duties to fulfil. There is always leisure for those 
who know how to utilise a few spare hours. Bishops stationed in the 
colonies, or in as yet uncivilised parts of the world, have even greater 
opportunities than ordinary missionaries. Asa rule they may be sup- 
posed to be men of higher education and of wider interests. Their official 
position gives them readier access wherever they go for information, and 
they can more easily secure the assistance of natives in learning the 
languages, and, in certain cases, studying the literature and traditions of 
the people among whom they have to spend the greater part of their 
lives. Public opinion, which at present is not over favourable to colonial 
bishops, whether at home or abroad, would soon veer round if there were 
amongst their number more such men as the late Bishop Pattison, of 
Melanesia, the late Bishop Caldwell, of Tinnevelly, the late Bishop 
Colenso, and the late Bishop Callaway, both in South Africa. It is 
curious that among the many bishops who have lived and laboured in 
India not one should have devoted his time to acquiring a knowledge of 
Sanskrit and studying the sacred books of the Brahmans in their original 
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language. About the advantages they might have derived from such 
studies in their intercourse with educated natives there can be no 
question. As friends and counsellors of such men as Rammohun Roy, 
Keshub Chunder Sen and other honest reformers of the effete religions 
of India, a bishop familiar with the Vedas and Puranas, with their strong — 
as well as their weak points, might have rendered invaluable services. 

It is for this reason that a book like that just published by 
the Bishop of Colombo on Buddhism deserves our warmest grati- 
tude. Here is a bishop who has taken the trouble to learn the sacred 
dialect of Buddhism in Ceylon, the ancient P4li, in order to read the 
sacred books of the Buddhists in their original language. The result has 
been what it generally is when a man devotes himself to the study 
of a foreign language and a foreign literature. The bishop has been 
filled with a warm interest in the subject. He has discovered many 
gems among what seemed to others mere rubbish, and though Buddhism 
has not had the same effect on him as on Mr. Sinnett and others, though 
he has not become an Esoteric Buddhist, he has studied Buddhism, or 
at least, one branch of it, from authentic sources ; he has made himself 
thoroughly acquainted with its doctrines, and he has judged it with an 
amount of fairness and impartiality which we had hardly a right to 
expect from a missionary bishop. The Bishop of Colombo is the second 
bishop whom Buddhism has softened, though it has not quite converted 
him. The first was the Roman Catholic Bishop Bigandet, who studied 
Buddhism in Burmah, and who, in his Lzfe of Gaudama (Rangoon, 1866), 
wrote (p. 494): “It will not be deemed rash to assert that most of the 
moral truths prescribed by the Gospel are to be met with in the 
Buddhist Scriptures ;” and again (p. 495) : “ In reading the particulars of 
the life of the last Buddha Gaudama, it is impossible not to feel 
reminded of many circumstances relating to our Saviour’s life, such as it 
has been sketched out by the Evangelists.” 

The Bishop of Colombo would probably express himself more re- 
servedly, and it is but right that we should make allowance for his 
difficult position. Whatever he may say in praise of Buddha and 
Buddhism, whatever may be said by other warm admirers of Buddha's 
teaching in Europe, is turned at once into a weapon against the 
missionaries. It is not in human—not even in Episcopal—nature to be 
entirely impartial in judging of other religions. It is much the same as 
if we should expect Lord Salisbury to give unstinted praise to Mr. 
Gladstone’s Christian virtues or Greek scholarship. Every word would 
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be repeated from the hustings at the next election, and it might possibly 
turn the vote of an ascetic curate, or of a schoolmaster still struggling 
with the irregular verbs in Greek, into the wrong ballot-box. The 
Bishop, in his treatment of Buddhism, has honestly fulfilled the promise 
which he gives in the preface to his book. “In regard to the contents 
of the sacred books ‘and the moral value of their teaching, as well as 
in regard to the description of modern Buddhism in Ceylon, I have 
aimed at not merely an impartial, but a generous treatment. Impartial, 
in a sense, it was impossible for me to be. The questions raised are not 
for me open questions ; I start with immovable convictions about the 
main principles of truth and goodness. But heartily to welcome all 
that agreed with those principles, and favourably to interpret in their 
light all that was not opposed to them—this is what I have desired to 
do. If I have blamed many things, and pointed out many defects, I 
hope I have earned the right to do so by candid and ungrudging 
acknowledgment of much which I could praise.” 

The Bishop has certainly tried to carry out these good intentions. 
There is little in his book that could be called offensive, even to honest 
believers in Buddha. There is, however, a certain defensive attitude in the 
Bishop’s dealing with Buddha and his life and teaching which we could 
have wished to be absent. Magnificent as is the spectacle of such a religion 
as Buddhism, and marvellous as its influence has been over millions 
and millions of human beings, certainly over the majority of mankind 
during the twenty-four centuries of its existence, no historian would 
commit the anachronism of weighing Christianity against it—I mean the 
Christianity, not such as it is seen in the streets of Whitechapel or St. John’s 
Wood, or possibly in the streets of Calcutta and Colombo, but such as 
it was conceived by its founder and by the few who understood his 
teaching. Buddhism is, in its essence, a religion for the members of a 
monkish brotherhood—a religion for the clergy far more than for the 
laity. If religion is meant to be a bridge between the visible and the 
invisible, between the temporal and the eternal, between the human 
and the divine, true Buddhism would be no religion at all; for it knows 
nothing invisible, nothing eternal ; it knows no God, in our sense of the 
word. 


Philosophers may admire that, and call it the very perfection of human 
wisdom, but they must surely admit that it is not what is meant by 
religion. And if we come to consider what may be called the parapher- 
nalia of religion, the Buddhist ceremonial, the worship of relics, the rules 
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of the priesthood, and the lives of Buddhist saints, we shall soon see how 
remote all this is from our spheres of thought, and how utterly incom- 
patible with the spirit of modern society, or with the requirements of 
Western life. Buddhism has done great things in its time, and in its 
place, but it is far better to appreciate it for what it has done, than 
constantly to challenge comparison with the religion of Christ. No two | 
religions can differ from each other on essential points more than these 
two, and even where-they seem to agree, the reasons why they agree 
are often wide apart. They have sprung from different soils, they have 
breathed a different air, and as we should not gain much if we compared 
the Deodaru and the oak, it seems to profit us very little, if instead of 
discovering and admiring what is excellent, either in Buddhism or in 
Christianity, we are constantly bent on comparing or contrasting the two. 
A few instances will show where the Bishop of Colombo seems to 
have needlessiy defended Christianity as compared with Buddhism. The 
Bishop thinks that Buddha’s personal influence was not so powerful as 
that of Christ. Therefore when it is said that on one occasion Gautama 
poured out such an affluence of love upon Roga, the Mallian, that he 
could not but follow the teacher, as a calf follows the cow, the Bishop 
thinks it right to add that this was probably dictated by policy, 
because Roga was an important person to secure. He does not add that 
Roga was a person who at first expressed great indifference, if not 
contempt, for Buddha, and who possibly on that very account excited 
the compassion or love of that great teacher. “Otherwise,” the Bishop 
says, “ there are not recorded in the early parts of the Pitakas any special 
acts of kindness on the Buddha’s part.” However, the Bishop renders a 
true act of homage to Buddha by correcting himself and quoting at least 
one more act of special kindness from the life of Gautama. A monk was 
very ill, but neglected by the other monks, both because he was, as he 
said, of no use to them, and, as is evident from the story, because his 
condition was repulsive. Then the Buddha said to Ananda, “Fetch some 
water, you and I will bathe this monk.” The Buddha poured the water 
over him, and Ananda wiped him; the Buddha lifted his head, and 
Ananda his feet, and so they laid him on his bed. And Buddha said, 
“ You monks have no mothers and no fathers to wait on you. If you do 
not wait on one another, who will wait on vou? Whosoever would wait 
on me, let him wait on the sick.” Here the Bishop is at first overcome. 
“A Christian,” he says, “can only rejoice to quote such a passage as this, 
and heartily congratulate his Buddhist friends about it, and invite them to 
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follow it.” But he cannot resist the temptation to append a note and 
say, “ At present, I feel bound to say, the degree in which the Buddhists 
of Ceylon, speaking generally, are destitute of the character here 
attributed to their founder, is shocking, and all but incredible to persons 
who have lived only in Christian countries.” 

Is that quite fair? First of all, as to waiting on sick people, particu- 
larly on those whose sickness is repulsive, are there many persons in 
Christian Europe who would do it? Secondly, take a number of 
Christian commandments, such as turning our cheek to be smitten, or 
not turning away from a man who wishes to borrow, or giving our cloak 
to one who has taken our coat, and ask whether these commandments 
of Christ are more generally carried out in Europe than nursing the sick 
is in Ceylon? 

The Bishop of Colombo does not seem aware of the easy retorts 
with which such general statements might be met by persons con- 
versant with the life of the great cities of Europe. Even when he enters 
into details and gives us the results of his own personal experiences, we 
feel often tempted to ask, Might not the same be said by a casual 
observer even in a Christian country? The Bishop tells us for instance 
(p. 481) of an Englishman, driving out from Colombo towards a town 
some twenty miles distant, and coming up with a little crowd round 
a woman who had been knocked down by a bullock. As any Englishman 
would have done,he put her in his carriage, with one or two of her 
companions to support her, and had her taken slowly towards her home, 
which was a mile further on, himself walking afoot. He was shocked 
by hearing one of the women say, “That must be a god, no man would 
do this.” 

Has the Bishop never seen in the English newspapers cases where 
an old woman ‘has been knocked down in the streets of London by a 
carriage, and where the carriage drove off till stopped by a policeman 
who had great difficulty in getting the address of its fashionable 
occupants? Or worse still, has he never heard of collisions at sea, 
where one of the vessels steamed away without rendering help to 
the drowning crew? These are, no doubt, exceptional and criminal 
cases, but they happen in Christian, as much as in Buddhist, countries. 
If the English gentleman who so kindly lent his carriage and 
walked on foot was shocked by hearing himself called a god, he was 
evidently not aware how little Buddhists think of gods or devas, who are 
no more than the obedient servants of Buddha, Deva, god, as a reverential 
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address, means no more than your Majesty does with us, and if 
Deva sounds almost blasphemous to our ears, so does Majesty to the 
ears of a Quaker. If the crowd had said, “ Surely this is the coming 
Buddha Maitraya,” that would have been blasphemy from their point of 
view. No English gentleman need be afraid of being called a god bya 
Buddhist, as little as English ladies were afraid of being called goddesses 
by their poetical lovers. Lastly, allowance should be made for national 
prejudices. The feeling of caste is very strong in India, even among 
Buddhists. The idea that Buddha abolished caste has long been given up 
as erroneous. This feeling of caste would prevent even a Buddhist from 
touching a wounded person, or putting him or her into his carriage 
at the risk of being defiled by contact. Nor must we forget in the 
special case described by the Bishop, that it does not even appear 
that any of the bystanders possessed a carriage, except the Englishman 
who passed by and performed the office of the Good Samaritan. What 
Buddha, like Christ, wished his disciples to feel and to do in such cases, is 
expressed in very clear language, for instance, in the Sutta-nipata, I. 8. 
“ As a mother at the risk of her life watches over her own child, her 
only child, so also let everyone cultivate a boundless (friendly) mind 
towards all beings.” 

The Bishop (p. 170) admits that the credit of having first founded 
hospitals belongs undoubtedly to the Buddhists, and he goes on to say, 
“Nor can any reader who has before him the passages which we have 
been considering in this chapter claim for either Old or New Testament 
the exclusive communication to men of the theory of disinterested kind- 
ness and the law of love.” We are still more delighted with the words 
that follow : “The same Holy Spirit who wrote our Scriptures gave to 
some of the Buddhist teachers no despicable measure of insight into these 
truths.” But after having uttered these words, in the true spirit of St. 
Augustine, the Bishop and the Christian advocate must put in a proviso. 
“ But,” he says, “it was not till the Holy Spirit animated the Christian 
Church that a community was formed in which these truths became a 
powerful—I might almost say an appreciable—factor in human life.” 

The same conflict between generous and niggardly recognition of 
what is good.and true,in Buddhism is seen again and again in the pages 
of the Bishop’s book. That the virtues of giving and giving oneself 
up were taught by Buddha and practised by his disciples is readily 
admitted by him. In reading the commandments of Buddha, and the 
many parables in which self-sacrifice is carried to the furthest extreme 
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one gladly joins in the words of the Bishop: “One thinks of the 
cup of cold water, and the prophet’s reward in the New Testament.” 
But as soon as he has said this the Bishop comes out again, and 
makes his reservation. “But,” he says, “while I will not deny 
that the Buddhist idea contains part of the truth taught by our Lord, 
yet I must point out that the essence of the Christian’s gift to Christ’s 
disciple consists, not in the attainments of the disciple, but in the 
reference to Him Who is the true object of all service, the Creator 
and Ruler and Giver of all. The Buddhist principle goes in the right 
direction, but stops short, and utterly misses the end which gives 
reason to it.” The whole of this criticism seems unfounded. It is true 
that in some passages the Buddhist Canon lays down the rule that the 
most meritorious gift is that to Buddha himself, then a gift to his 
disciples, and so on, according to the attainments of the recipients. 
Now, if that question had been raised among the disciples of Christ, 
would they not have said the same, would they not have thought the 
man most blessed who was allowed to render a service to their Master, 
rather than to themselves? It is true that Christ says, “ Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these My brethren, ye have done it 
unto Me.” But do not these words imply the very same thought as the 
saying of Buddha, namely, that to do anything unto Christ, even though 
indirectly, is the highest ideal that a giver can aspire to? When Buddha 
is asked if all gifts shall be made to him, he objects strongly, and says: 
“Ts it likely that I who teach consideration for the smallest worm should 
have no consideration for men? But I do teach Vakkhagotto,” he con- 
tinues, “ that what is given to the good has great reward, and not what 
is given to the bad.” When at last the Bishop, in contrasting Christian 
and Buddhist charity, blames the Buddhist because he finds in their 
Scriptures no hint that in this matter virtue is its own reward, still less 
that such conduct pleases a Divine Ruler, or zs like a Father in Heaven 
(I suppose we should read who 7s), he surely must have felt that this 
a gument applies to Christianity as well as to Buddhism. Christ never 
does teach that virtue is its own reward; that would be a purely Stoical 
view ; nor could Buddha possibly have taught that virtue would please a 
Father in Heaven, for one of the fundamental points of his teaching was 
that there was no such Father in Heaven, no Indra, no Jupiter, no Deva 
of any kind, except those few ex-gods who were allowed to protract a 
menial existence in the legéndary lore of the people. To use the 
Bishop’s own words : “In the absence of any knowledge of a Father in 
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Heaven to be imitated and to reward, it was hardly possible that the 
Christian idea should be conceived.” 

The Bishop has not dwelt much on the similarities that have been 
pointed out by others between certain circumstances in the lives of 
Buddha and of Christ. He has rightly judged that in the eyes of the 
student of Comparative Theology the similarities in doctrine are far 
more important. Still, from a few remarks it might seem as if the 
Bishop thought that some legendary stories had in ancient times been 
carried to India from Palestine. He quotes a Buddhist legend, which is 
certainly very like the story of Saul and David. It is intended to teach 
not to requite hatred by hatred, but to do good even to our enemies. 

No doubt the Buddhist story reminds us of Saul and David. But 
why should not the same thing, or something like it, have happened, 
or have been imagined to have happened, in India as well as in 
Palestine ? The Bishop, however, remarks (p. 165): “The story is 
interesting in many ways. ‘ It is a tale of old mythical times. Further, 
in its close resemblance in several points to the history of David in 
his relations with Saul, it is one among many indications that the Old 
Testament narratives, as well as the Greek myths, had reached the 
India of Buddhism.” 

It may be quite true that there is no physical impossibility, but 
there is no historical evidence for the Bishop’s suggestion that either 
Greek or Hebrew myths had reached India before the rise of Buddhism. 
Besides, if we were to adopt this mode of explaining coincidences 
between Buddhism and the Old Testament, how should we account for 
coincidences between Buddhism and the New Testament? For that 
the Buddhist Canon existed before the completion of the New Testa- 
ment is readily admitted by the Bishop. There is one argument in 
support of the early date of the Buddhist Canon, or, at all events, of 
the Sutta-Pitaka, which the Bishop has not used, but which seems to 
settle the question once for all. The Sutta-Pitaka, the collection of 
Buddha’s sermons, consists of five portions, called Nikayas. Dr. 
Hultzsch, in the Journal of the German Oriental Society, Vol. XL, 
p. 75, has published an inscription, No. 144, from Bharhut, in which a 
gift is recorded from one Buddharakshita, who calls himself a 
pakanikayika, z¢., a student of the five Nikayas. As these inscrip- 
tions belong to the middle of the third century B.c., we may{be certain 
that not only a number of Suttas, but a complete collection of the 
Suttas, divided into five parts, existed at least at the time of Asoka. If 
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Dr. Taylor (Witness of Hermas to the Four Gospels) announced with 
great satisfaction that the four legs of the bench (cvpyédwv) mentioned 
by Hermas prove the existence of the Four Gospels at his time, Dr. 
Biihler’s argument that the gift of Buddharakshita establishes the 
existence of the Sutta-Pizaka with its five divisions, as we now possess 
it, must prove even more satisfactory to the Bishop and all critical 
students of Buddhism. 

We are glad to observe that the Bishop does not reiterate the 
charge which he has brought so often against the translators of the 
Buddhist canonical books, published in the Sacred Books of the East. 
He accused them formerly of having deliberately suppressed certain 
portions of the Canon which would have thrown a very unfavourable 
light on the code of Buddhist morality. The fact is that they never 
professed to translate the whole of the Buddhist Canon, and that if they 
had attempted to publish a translation of the tract in question they 
would have exposed themselves to a criminzl prosecution under Lord 
Campbell’s Act. The Bishop speaks with horror of that tract as con- 
taining “words which it is impossible to quote, but which show a 
depravity of the moral standard, a misconception of the moral pro- 
portion of things, which is perfectly appalling” (p. 189). And, again, 
(p. 202), he says: “It is impossible to do more than glance at the pages 
as one turns them over in disgust, but it is right to say deliberately that 
they go far beyond specifying all possible forms of licentiousness, to 
expatiate on regions of impossible and unimaginable obscenity.” 

As the Bishop does not dare to quote from this tract, he must surely 
have understood why the translators did not single it out for translation. 
But I feel sure if the Bishop would consult the Roman Catholic 
literature on confessors and confessions, he would there also find a list 
of sins of almost impossible and unimaginable obscenity, which, though 
they throw a lurid light on the diseased imagination of the Christian 
priesthood, do not in the least affect the high standard of Christian 
morality. 

In spite of these occasional lapses, we have to congratulate the 
Bishop on having produced an excellent and trustworthy account of 
Buddhism, based ‘on a study of the best works on the subject, and 
enriched by many valuable materials derived from a scholar-like study 
of the original Pali documents. 


F. MAx MULLER. 
12 





The Life of 
ichel-angelo 
Buonarotti. 
By John 
Addington 
Symonds. 
(Nimmo. ) 
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LITERATURE. 


T is never safe to indulge in predictions as to what will be “ the 
authority ” on any subject in art or literature—in science, of course, 
there can be no such thing for more than ten or a dozen years at the 
outside—but if that prophecy is ever less hazardous than usual it is so in 
the case of Mr. Symonds’s “ Life” of Michael Angélo. For the biography 
is the work of a writer who knows -his subject and his period comme 
sa poche, who has had a long critical and artistic training, is an accom- 


plished writer, and has obtained free access to original and hitherto 
unpublished material. A work published under such conditions pos- 
sesses every antecedent guarantee of value, and as a matter of fact it 
satisfies every condition of excellence. The story of the great master’s 
life is well and succinctly told ; but that, of course, is the least of the 
book’s merits. It is the strange, vivid, and vehement personality of the 
man which mainly interests us—this and the progress of his artistic 
development, and the history of the making of his most famous works. 
To these parts of his subject it is that Mr. Symonds rightly devotes the 
much larger portion of his two volumes, and he handles them with all 
the force and insight which he has taught us to expect from him. The 
problem of Michael Angelo’s temperament—that Titan whom the 
modern psychological faddist has discovered to have been a “ neuro- 
path,” which is something like confusing between the gymnastics of the 
athlete and the contortions of the epileptic—is wisely and sanely treated. 
The delicate question of his relations with Vittoria Colonna, and 
Tommaso Cavalieri is discussed in frank and straightforward and 
therefore cleanly fashion ; and the productions plastic, pictorial, and 
poetic of this most assured of all the Immortals are most eloquently and 
suggestively criticised. The type, paper, and illustrations of the two 
solid quartos are alike admirable. 
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That the late Sir Henry Maine could pen an effective and incisive =o Rae 
aine 


minute nobody who has ever been in a position to trace his work ‘in brief Memoir 
ofhis Life. By 


journalism could have doubted ; and a speech in the Legislative Council the Right 
of'India is virtually a minute “writ large”—a minute prolonged, so to Hon. ¥. E- 
speak, for half an hour. Hence, the selection made by Mr. Whitley With Indian 
Stokes from these contributions of the late lamented jurist to the work — = 


of Indian Government forms, as might be expected, excellent reading. — - 
Still, one rather grudges the three hundred and odd passages allowed to Sener, ot 
him at the expense of Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff's most interesting, but (John 

too brief memoir of their author. Perhaps one ought not to say “at a? 
the expense of,” for of biographical details, in the ordinary sense of the 

word, this studious and uneventful life may have furnished no more than 

his biographer gives us. But Sir Henry Maine’s intellectual personality 

was so fascinating that one quits the study of it with reluctance for 
dissertations, however able, on such matters as Punjab Tenancy and the 

Civil Marriage of Natives. 

There is a touch of human emotion with which—especially when 
manifested by an explorer and archzologist—it is impossible not to 
sympathise in Mr. Bent’s apology for the absence of a narrative of sport 
from the pages of his volume. “So much has been done,” he says, “in 74¢ Ruined 


ak 
this line by the colossal Nimrods who have visited South Africa that Mashonaland, 


any trifling experiences I may have had in this direction are not By J. — 
worth the telling.” To the lover of sporting narratives—but is there (Longmans. 
any such person ? and are not “ shikarees ” as much bored (they seem to 

be) by the adventures of other shikarees as hunting men apparently 

are by the histories of extraordinary “runs” in which they have not 

taken part themselves ?—Mr. Bent’s self-denial may be tantalising ; but 

those who take up the book for what it proclaims itself to be on its 

title page, a “ record of excavation and exploration in 1891,” will deem 

the excuse of the author superfluous. Truth to tell, there would be 

but little room for moving anecdotes of lion-hunting and elephant- 

potting in this closely packed volume of business-like geographical 
description and elaborate archeological dissertation. It is not a book to 

be trifled with ; nor are its pages to be lightly scanned by such as would 

like to know a little without being bothered to learn too much about 

those strange relics of an extinct African civilisation and worship which 

Mr. Bent has so conscientiously overhauled. But to the reader who is 
prepared to take thematter seriously the book may with confidence be 
recommended. 
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History of the Other than seriously a History of the English Parliament could be 


English 


Parliament. taken by no man, even the most flippant. He wouldn’t “be there,” as 
tae ae the Americans have it, unless he meant serious business, the eleven hun- 


Lock, k Co} dred and odd pages of Mr. Barnett Smith’s two portly volumes béing 
sufficient in their very number to deter any mere “butterfly of the 
bookshelves” from alighting on them. The work, as the author tells us, 
and as its length and comprehensiveness would indicate, “represents 
the labour of many years,” and it would be uncandid not to confess 
that the first question which it suggests to one mind, at any rate, is 
whether a book of this kind, on this subject, and at this time of day, 
can possibly repay the amount of toil expended upon it? Its author 
admits in his preface, and with a fairness and frankness which almost 
disarm criticism, how extensive and sufficient is the existing litera- 
ture of the subject. He !pays due tribute to the researches of Bishop 
Stubbs, of the late Mr. Freeman, and of Mr. S. R. Gardiner. He refers 
with well-deserved commendation to Mr. Taswell-Langmead’s English 
Constitutional History and Sir W. R. Anson’s Law and Custom of the 
Constitution ; and he observes, what is certainly no more than the 
truth, that for its excellent statement of the theory, methods, and 
machinery of government Mr. Alpheus Todd’s Parliamentary Govern- 
ment in England stands alone. But he claims room for his own 
treatise on the ground that it is the “ first full and consecutive history 
of Parliament as a legislative institution from the earliest times to the 
present day.” And though its purpose in this capacity would have 
been better fulfilled by a shorter work—for Mr. Barnett Smith’s book 
in many chapters of it runs needlessly into the character of a Journal 
of the House—one is on the whole disposed, after due examination of 
it, to accept this “reason of being” as an adequate one. One can 
only test a work of these dimensions for the cardinal virtues of 
lucidity and impartiality, by “looking up” the treatment of particular 
points of controversy, such, for example, as the Strafford Attainder, or, 
for a minor matter, the Fitzharris case in the Oxford Parliament of 
Charles II.; and in both of these instances Mr. Barnett Smith, though 

I should judge him to lean to the opinion which I personally regard as 
hee tae the wrong one, reviews the question with a fairness beyond dispute. 

~ gg Quite another-guess sort of Parliamentary history is that with which 

Henry W. Mr. Lucy has‘again presented us, the third in succession since he first 


Lucy. _Iilus- 


trated by collected ‘his nightly studies of the works and ways of the British 
(easel & Co.) Legislature for republication in a permanent form. On this occasion he 
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has had certain obvious disadvantages to contend with. The happiness 
of. the nation that “has no history” has never been held to extend 
to the national historian, and though the quietude of the Salisbury 
Parliament, as compared with its predecessor, may have been a source 
of great satisfaction to the party which Lord Salisbury leads, it was 
a less encouraging feature of it for its ingenious chronicler. Mr. 
Lucy found few stirring scenes to record in his Parliamentary history 
of the last six years; though the dramatic incidents in which the late 
Mr. Parnell played a part did indeed supply him with one or two. 
Still, the volume does not suffer much in interest on that account, 
or not at any rate to those who look only for that sort of interest 
which they have a right to expect to find there. Of this there is 
plenty ; as much as, if not even more, than is to be found in the 
Diaries of the Beaconsfield and Gladstone Parliaments. For Mr. 
Lucy, as everyone knows, is honourably independent of the sensa- 
tional in oratory or event. This annalist of Parliament can spell the 
title of his vocation with a “y,” and drop one of its “n’s” when- 
ever it suits him to do so; and, indeed, it is when his unique turn 
for acute and humorous analysis is being most freely indulged that 
one at least of his readers doth chiefly delight in him. As 
most members of Parliament are aware, some of them to their cost, 
he has an almost Dickens-like faculty of seizing upon the comic 
element in an individuality, the comic moment in an incident ; and 
seconded by such an artistic coadjutor as Mr. Furniss it is a formidable 
faculty. Yet there be those who prefer that subtler feature of Mr. Lucy’s 
work, his unerring eye for intellectual and moral absurdities in character 
and situation, and of this there are abundant and most refreshing 
examples in this Diary. 

It is no very severe reproach to Sir Henry Parkes to say that his piy Years of 
Fifty Years of the Making of Australian History might have been priors or 
re-christened Autobiography of Sir Henry Parkes without the reader “#story. By 
finding any reason to suspect an alteration of the original title. Indeed, Paton 
it goes near to being no reproach at all but an honour, as implying pepe " 
that the story of the making of Australia and the life-history of this ‘lonsmans.) 
Nestor of Australian Statesmen have run side by side and in the same 
channel throughout the last half century. But if that is not quite so—if 
there are points at which this united stream appears to bifurcate, and 
the reader feels himself following the course of Sir Henry’s career, 
while the history of Australia flows along at a little distance—an 





Dean Swift 
and his 
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important tributary, no doubt, but still a tributary—waiting to rejoin — 
its parent flood, these occasions are after all but rare. And it would 
be ungracious to complain of the innocent egotism to which we owe 
the far from uninteresting account of Sir Henry Parkes’s visit to the 
late Lord Tennyson and other like matters. In the less auto- 
biographical and more strictly historical part of the book the egotism 
isa point of style, and has a literary and narrative value. Sir Henry 
has really played a great part in the making of Australia, and knows it 
and says it; and his book is none the worse, but the better, on that 
account. 


The multiplication of “ books about books” has been so inordinate of 


Writings. By ‘ate years that I confess to having taken up Mr. Moriarty’s volume with 
G 


Moriarty. 


some misgivings. Swift was a title which suggested disquieting possi- 


(Seeley & Co.) bilities both in criticism and biography. In criticism, because there is, 


The Prince’s 
Quest and 
other poems. 
By William 
Watson. 
(Elkin 
Mathews.) 


perhaps, no English classic who presents more temptations to the 
supersubtle critic to be wise above what is written and to display his 
cleverness at any cost to critical sanity; and in biography, because if 
“chatter about Shelley” hath anywhere a fellow, it is to be found in 
“gabble about Stella.” Let it therefore be at once admitted that Mr. 
Moriarty sins in neither of these particulars. He writes sensibly 
and at no undue length, and he is sound on that Harriet Question in 
Swift’s life, so to speak—though this Harriet came after, instead of 
before, Mary—the Vanessa episode. As to his criticisms, they are sanity 
—and therefore seldom novelty—throughout; and his book is well written 
and readable from cover to cover. But—the question will intrude itself 
—for whom are we to suppose it written, and why? 

How many English poets are descended from Keats! Lord 
Tennyson, as Mr. Alfred Austin tells us, “ couldn’t see that he was so like 
Keats.” But like him he was in his earlier days, in the days of the 
“Palace of Art” and the “Dream of Fair Women”: and here in this 
reprint of one of the earliest of Mr. William Watson’s poems, and the 
first, it is understood, to attract the attention of the first poet who 
discovered him, is Mr. Watson himself, showing his Keatsian lineage, 
so that he who runs may read. There can be no sort of doubt that 
the author of Endymion spiritually begat the author of the Prince's 
Quest ; and when the late Mr. Rossetti qualified his recog- 
nition of the descent by saying that Mr. Watson “went right 
back to Keats, with modifications,’ he must be understood to have 
meant only with those differences which distinguish the descendant from 
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the mere imitator. The poet, indeed, was even then acquiring that 
manner of his own which is now so marked ; and, moreover, as the 
splendid little study of “A Sunset” in this volume shows, he was 
already beginning to look at nature with a quite individual intensity of 
gaze. 
Mrs. Henniker inherited literary ability with the distinguished 7ored. By 


* , : the Hon. Mrs. 
name to which she was born, and to this qualification for the art of the Henniker. 


novelist she adds a rare faculty of observation and an extensive re 
knowledge of the world. Foz/ed is not the most pleasant of novels, nor 

exactly such as one would recommend as an antidote to pessimistic views 

of human nature. But if the writer nothing extenuates it would not be 

easy, on the other hand, to convict her of setting down aught in malice. 

Life, in the class of society in which the characters in her story 

move, goes pretty much as she represents it, and the proportion 

between its comely and uncomely elements is perhaps not unfairly 

stated. 

Poets of all but the very first rank are divisible, the cynical critic is Poems. By 
apt to say, into those who write well but too sparingly, and those who Mapai k 
write abundantly but not—or not uniformly—well. There is so much (Nimmo.) 
truth in this disagreeable remark as to justify no inconsiderable measure 
of pride on the part of those poets and poetesses who, in their own 
persons, falsify it; and among these is conspicuous the lady whose 
singing robes are’marked with the name of Violet Fane. These two 
luxurious volumes of her collected poems, though representing only a 
selection from her published poetic work during the last twenty years, 
nevertheless contain some hundred and thirty numbers of singularly even 
excellence of quality ; and there are not many singers—not all perhaps 
even among those of greater power—who could make a similar boast. 

Of course, this uniformity of merit is not absolute. Violet Fane is, with 
one or two notable exceptions, at her best in her shorter pieces, but in 
all, or nearly all, there is that same freshness of poetic feeling and 
individuality of poetic note which distinguish her from a host of rivals 
not perhaps inferior in reach of sympathy and compass of voice to herself. 
And these volumes bring out one thing so clearly that I feel bound to 
notice it, though I decline all responsibility for any lesson which it may 
seem to convey. Nothing is more remarkable than the steady growth 
of Violet Fane’s faculty of expression between the year 1872 and the 
present day. This seems to show that the poetic, like other arts, may by 
assiduous cultivation be—but no! None but the deliberately Satanic, 
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or the criminally reckless would exhort the minor poet of these days 

to “persevere” ; and if these two volumes appear positively vocal with 

that exhortation their reviewer, at any rate, shalf remain mute. 
Renunciations | Those who remember the exquisite little literary vignette, published 


By Frederick = af os 
ii. 2 year or so ago in a monthly Review by Mr. Frederick Wedmore 


Sechews.) under the title of “ A Chemist in the Suburbs,” will welcome its 
re-appearance in company with two other studies from the same hand. 
One of these, “A Confidence at the Savile,” is of slighter texture and 
less serious purpose, but to him who likes his irony “light,” even if it 
be a thought too dry, and is not of those whom you must ply with a 
heavy, not to say a “loaded,” brand of sarcasm before “they know they 
are drinking anything,” the little sketch will be a pure joy. It is almost 
entirely in monologue—the narrative of an incipient but tragically 
extinguished grande passion related by the victim of it to his friend— 
but within the short compass of its five and twenty pages the true 
inwardness of the intellectual and artistic fribble, who is the hero of the 
incident, is delightfully self-revealed. The last piece, though not lacking 
in skill and grace, is of a more familiar and conventional type, and 
perhaps neither Kenyon nor Norton is equal as a creation to Richard 


Pelse, the story of whose life is told with a power not unworthy of the 
alas! now disabled hand which drew for us the lonely old age of 
“ Monsieur Parent.” 


Poems. By Those whose acquaintance with Mrs. Meynell’s poetry has hitherto 
Alice Meynell. 


(Elkin been limited to an admiring recognition of the merits of one remarkable 


Mathews.) sonnet, pronounced by a distinguished connoisseur of that poetic form to 


be “one of the three finest ever written by a woman,” will be somewhat 
disappointed, we fear, with the contents of this little-volume. They are 
marked to begin with by a certain monotony of thought and feeling, and 
the expression though adequate in a purely literary is hardly so ina 
poetic sense. Grace,dignity,and pathos are not wanting to it, but music 
is. The poems do not sing themselves, and on the whole one feels that 
though Mrs. Meynell might be not less justified than many of her 
contemporaries in continuing to cultivate the Muse, the instinct which 
Esther ; Love seems to have told her, as we have recently learnt from Mr. Coventry 
Lyrics ; and ° ° : 
Natalia’s Patmore, that prose is her proper vehicle of expression was a sound one. 
By Wilt Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, on the other hand, is in the directly opposite case. He 
Scawen Blunt. has distinctly enough the singing voice, and in the “ Love Lyrics,” which 
(Kegan Paul.) ° ° 
form the bulk of the present volume, the musical quality of utterance is 


seldom absent. But the thought does not always attain to perfect clear- 
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ness and sufficiency of expression ; nor—a still graver defect—does the 
note of sentiment ring invariably true. 

France is the country of piquant literary contrasts, and from them 4 Biot of Ink. 
its literature derives what one cannot but suspect to be in part ae 
deceptive charm. It is certain, at any rate, that some of us enjoy the yay be 
gentle genius of a writer like M. Anatole France all the more, because by “‘ Q” and 
he writes in the same language, ay, and “ calls cousins,” in respect of ach 
conscientious thoroughness of workmanship, with men like M. Emile (Cassell &Co.) 
Zola and the De Gorcourts. Somehow or other we never seem to get 
the same sense of artistic affinity between those of our novelists who 
do and those who do not write for the drawing-room table—say, 
between Miss Charlotte Yonge and Mr. George Moore. But this 
delightful book of M. Réné Bazin’s, excellently translated by “Q” 
and Paul M. Francke, while its kinship in manner with the Naturalists 
is shown clearly enough, is yet full of that humorous simplicity and 
naif tenderness which flavoured the immortal narrative of M. Bonnard’s 
“ crime.” 


H. D. TRAImxL1. 


THE DRAMA. 


N a delightful little book, which is unhappily his last, Theodore 
| Child describes the true critic as “a mystagogue who draws the 
veil.” The veil, is of course, the mystery which surrounds the illusions 
of art, and it is the critic’s business to draw this reverently aside, and 
show us the artist’s inspiration and purpose. To be a mystagogue, then, 
you must make your first principle the belief that art is, on the whole, 
superior to criticism, and your first maxim the reminder that the world 
is more interested in a masterpiece of art than in anything you can say 
about it. To this it may be objected that it is also the critic’s business 
to express himself, that there are illusions in his own personality which 
may be unveiled with profit, that to a good deal of the art which is going 
about he has a deep and abiding sense of superiority, in short, that the 
artist is the true mystagogue who is the humble instrument of revealing to 
the world the subtleties of the critic. The temptaticns to this habit of 
mind are manifold, and it is only justice to say that a critic spends not 
a little of his time in eking out with his own illusions the imperfections 
of his artist. You don’t bow down before masterpieces of the drama 
every night. You do not always get an author to come in front of the 
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curtain like Mr. Bernard Shaw, to tell you with convincing energy that 
his play is one of the verities, and that whether you take it or leave it, 
true it will remain till the Fabian Society has regenerated mankind. 
But now and then, in the presence of Shakespeare for instance, you 
may acknowledge the superior majesty of art in one of the greatest 
productions of the human mind ; or you may hint that Azug Lear is no 
tragedy for you, that you regard its tradition as part of the eternal 
tedium, and that when you escape from a revival at the Lyceum toa 
little holiday in the country, you will not take this play in your pocket, 
I learn from a great authority that this humour is a piece of charming 
“introspection”; but I ’suspect that the introspector who is too deep 
for King Lear is not so judicious as the mystagogue who draws the 
veil. 


To represent Lear with a complete embodiment of all its elements 
is an impossible task. All the histrionic genius the world ever 
possessed could not cope masterfully with the tremendous scene in 
which the mad king, the ironic Fool, and Edgar, the mock lunatic, are 
the sport of the thunderstorm. Glo’ster’s delusion that he has fallen 
from Dover cliff is child’s play to this. You can, at least, enter into. the 


fantasy which persuades the blind man that he has had a miraculous 
adventure ; but that terrible trio on the heath defy any realism of 
portraiture, and leave the imagination a shuddering spectator. How 
much of this scene is suggested at the Lyceum is a point for individual 
impression. It remains in my mind a stiangely moving phantas- 
magoria, touching human sympathy less than a vague sense of 
mocking cruelty in the powers of Nature. But of the humanity 
of the tragedy there are surely very potent suggestions in the 
Lyceum representation. The difficulties of the actor who inter- 
prets Lear begin with that division of the kingdom which 
excites the extravagant transports of Regan and Goneril, and 
makes Cordelia “love and be silent.” It was the method of 
the old actors to treat this scene as an expression of Lear’s kingly pride 
and tempestuous anger, to which his subsequent decay and helplessness 
offered astriking contrast. His faculties were presumed to be unimpaired 
at first, and so he appeared in the full vigour of mind and body. Mr. 
Irving, with, I think, a keener perception, makes the intellectual decline 
at once evident. Lear is not abdicating simply because he is weary of 
the cares of State and wants to give all his strength to the pleasures of 
the chase. The division of Britain is scarcely a sane act, and the 
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accompanying violence is noted by the two elder daughters as if it 
belonged to a series of outbreaks which suggest that reason is tottering. 
They treat their father, in fact, as already crazy, and the disinheritance 
of Cordelia and the banishment of Kent are tolerably strong proofs that 
their judgment is not at fault. It is objected to Mr. Irving’s impatience 
and restlessness in this first scene that he is not regal enough, and, 
moreover, that he makes Cordelia’s action incredible. If her father 
was so plainly distempered why did she mask her love for him in 
words which could not fail to spur his malady? I do not know what 
the mystagogue ought to say to this, but I havea suspicion that, 
beautiful creature as ‘she is, Cordelia is not always a model of 
discretion. Was she too indignant at ‘the moment with the servile 
insincerity of her sisters to perceive that her father’s mood demanded 
pity and not protest? Did it not strike her that to apportion his 
dominions in such a fashion as to tempt one of her suitors, France or 
Burgundy, to plant a foreign foot on British soil was not the scheme of 
wary statecraft? It is not more just to assume that Lear ought to have 
pierced through Cordelia’s reticence to her heart than to blame her for not 
perceiving that his fierce greed of absolute devotion was really insane. 
The tragedy is none the less heart-breaking if it spring from the 
daughter’s error as well as from the father’s pride. 

To me nothing in Mr. Irving’s impersonation is finer than his memory 
of his banished child: When that chord is touched the ravages of secret 
remorse become plain. They have gnawed the roots of the tree to 
which the brutality of the elder sisters gives the final stroke. Bygone 
Lears may have thundered curses with greater effect, but no “foolish, 


fond old man,” no pitiable wreck with an accusing spirit in his 
darkened soul, could{be more moving than this. If it is possible to 
make Lear’s recognition of Cordelia in the tent a more pathetic picture 
of the dawn of reason in a shattered mind at the bidding of love, I 
do not know the man for the achievement. At this point of the play the 
illusion is for me supreme, and the art of Mr. Irving and Miss Terry, 


the measure of the diction, the accessories of the stage, are forgotten in 
a moment of pure emotion. I am not alone in this experience, for a 
multitude of witnesses can testify to the same subjugation ; indeed, a 
long and somewhat varied acquaintance with Mr. Irving’s audiences does 
not incline me to the theory, sometimes hazarded, that when he succeeds 
it is by an adroit employment of stage-craft, or by an intellectual 
appeal which arouses interest, but leaves the heart untouched. 
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No mystagogue is needed to unveil the remarkable play which the 
Independent Theatre owes to Mr. Bernard Shaw. When I saw 
Widowers’ Houses, it was enriched with a fourth act in the shape of a 
soliloquy by the author. Mr. Shaw declaimed, not in the Oscar-cum- 
cigarette manner, but in a speech which affirmed the absolute veracity 
of the preceding acts as pictures of middle-class reason and sentiment. 
Up to this point I had thought act one a weak beginning of a conven- 
tional love-story, unfamiliar to any sphere save the stage, and acts two 
and three a brilliant satire, with impossible interludes, on a certain class 
of landlords. Mr. Sartorius, the slum-owner, was thoroughly alive ; so 
was his agent, who squeezes rent out of his wretched tenants, and 
blossoms into a swindling company-promoter ; so were not Blanche 
Sartorius, and her lover, who will not soil his fingers with her father’s 
money, but finding that his own allowance comes from a mortgage on the 
slums, consents to marry the girl and help papa to cheat the County 
Council. All this was interesting, but most of it as arbitrary as the 
veriest romance that ever frisked behind the footlights. Why does 
Blanche nearly strangle the parlourmaid in a fit of temper which 
appears to be diurnal? It is no use to tell us that this is the quintes- 
sence of Ibsenism. People don’t do such things even in Ibsen. It is 
not heredity, for the daughter.of a slum-landlord need not be a 
tigress. Even Jay Gould’s daughter, I believe, is renowned for her 
good works amongst the poor of New York. Blanche’s father 
is capable of strong affection, for he suddenly abandons the project 
of marriage merely to satisfy her caprice. So if she inherits anything 
in his blood, why not enough humanity to keep her fingernails off 
the parlourmaid? MHer grandmother used to stand over the wash-tub 
for fifteen shillings a week ; but how does that propagate brutality in 
the grand-daughter? The lover is naturally enough unwilling to give up 
his seven hundred a year; but why should he go further, throw off all 
self-respect and “stand in” with the swindlers because the girl has just 
kissed him after heaping on him the grossest insults, to which he listens 
without a word? There was a scene in the third act which showed that 
Mr. Shaw has real talent as a playwright. The theatre was absorbed 
while four men round a table discussed a scheme for robbing the public. 
This was so life-like that I nearly set off for Spring Gardens to warn the 
L.C.C. of the plot against its simple innocence. I sat in the pit amongst 
the Anarchists (Hammersmith variety) and was carried away by their 
enthusiasm for a municipal body which is not usually mentioned in a 
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theatre in terms that make you yearn for a banner and a Hyde Park 
platform. Then came act four and Mr. Shaw’s proclamation that 
Widowers’ Houses was not a play, but a case, not a work of art, but a 
dramatised Blue-book. He hoped to see the day when his “ didactic and 
realistic” study would be impossible. When slums are no more, 
parlourmaids will not be assaulted by middle-class young ladies. I 
know the penalty of this criticism is to be told by Mr. Shaw that 
J] am as bad as his slum-owner because I wear a shirt which 
, may have been stitched by a “sweated” sempstress. But O, my 
mystagogue, don’t you know that art is enduring, and not a mere 
jumble of haphazard contrivances designed to sustain an excellent 
plea against a social abuse? 
; There is nothing realistic or didactic in Mr. Carton’s play at the 
, St. James’s. Here the introspector may fairly have his way, and 
search the innermost recesses of his being for the subtlest sympathies 
with Mr. Carton’s legend. You need not believe in the fairy prince 
who cheerfully takes up his quarters'in the second-floor back of a shop 
in Bloomsbury, where he will presently disclose his secret to the girl he 
- _ has wooed and won in his disguise as a commercial traveller. I don’t 
s believe a second-hand bookseller ever talked like Mr. Todman in 
a Liberty Hall, with his metaphors about the dead being “out. of — 
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t print” and the living who want to die dropping out of their bindings. 
r I cannot see why Blanche Chilworth should insist on leaving the 
t baronial hall to live with her Uncle Todman, whose acquaintance she 
g makes for the first time when he calls with an obtrusive bandanna ; 
ff nor why her family pride should accept his hospitality instead of her 
ib cousin’s, when the cousin sends her a very civil invitation. But who 
in wants to quarrel with a fairy tale, especially a fairy tale which openly 
ip wears the mantle of the Dickens tradition? There is a speech in the 
ill play about Santa Claus, and I see that Mr. George Alexander puts this 
st in his advertisements, and says Lzberty Hall is just the entertainment 
1S for Christmas time. Unquestionably it is, and I hope Mr. Todman did 
at not forget to place a laurel of holly on his bust of Charles Dickens and 
>d to hang a bunch of mistletoe over the door of the shop parlour. This 
ic. might suggest some capital “ business” to Mr. Edward Righton and 
he to the shop-boy who is in love with Miss Maude Millett ; and I present 
rst the hint to those excellent players with my best wishes and the 
eir compliments of the season. There are people I have heard who pooh- 


a pooh Dickens, and cannot believe that Marley’s ghost walked upstairs 
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with a clanking train of cash-boxes into Mr. Scrooge’s bedroom, where 
this and other strange visitants brought about the conversion of 
a skinflint into a benevolent old gentleman in the course of a single 
night. Such persons will not be taken in by Mr. Carton’s fairy prince, 
plausible as he is; but if Lzderty Hall is not for them, there are quite 
enough romantic playgoers to keep Mr. Alexander in high good humour. 

It is less easy to predicate anything of a piece like the Sz/ent 
Battle at the Criterion. It has enjoyed the advantage of an exception- 
ally strong company, but all the dexterity of Mr. Charles Wyndham 
and his associates failed to vitalise it. There is a wronged husband in 
the play, whose life was saved in Africa by the transfusion into his 
wounded arm of an unselfish comrade’s blood. A similar process seems 
to me needed to enliven Mr. Henderson’s drama, for though his per- 
sonages are torn with emotion, and have copious rhetoric always at 
command, there is scarcely an ounce of blood amongst them. The 
wronged husband’s preserver is the lover of the faithless wife, and I 
feel that this complication ought to have some intensity. The wife is 
harrowed into penitence by the story that she owes her child’s life in a 
visitation of cholera to the self-devotion of the woman she has deeply 
injured. Here Miss Olga Nethersole touches the spring, like a traveller 
in the wilderness who has been digging desperately for water, and is 
rewarded with a handful. There is no lack of material in the play ; the 
trouble is that the joys and woes of these people are little more natural 
than the martyred Charles in the old nursery catch : “ Charles I. walked 
and talked an hour after his head was cut off.” Now, Mr. Brookfield 
has not material enough in Zo-day at the Comedy, though he has 
borrowed from M. Sardou. There is an unconvincing scene in which 
Miss Lottie Venne inveighs against reprobates who marry when 
marriage is an asylum for incurables, and there is an irresistible scene 
in which this clever little lady discovers that her husband, from whom 
she has agreed to separate, is much more delightful than any tame cat 
of a familiar species. But the reconciliation at the Savoy Restaurant 
is flat, and an assault on the tame cat by a leading counsel from the 
Divorce Court is neither plausible nor amusing. 


L. F. AUSTIN. 
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